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LITERATURE. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND. 


A History of Ancient Alban. By William 
F.Skene. Vol.1., History and Ethnology. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1876.) 


How much of the history of Scotland prior 
to the reign of Malcolm Canmore can be 
reclaimed from oblivion is the question 
which, with the industry of a scholar of the 
German rather than the English type, Mr. 
Skene in all his writings has kept steadily 
in view. Persons acquainted with the 
Preface and Contents of the Chronicles of 
the Picts and Scots, published under the 
direction of the Lord Clerk Register, and 
the Preface to the new edition of the Scoti- 
chronicon of Fordun, in the series of Scottish 
Historians, for which historical students have 
to thank the enterprise of Messrs. Edmonston 
& Douglas, will find something; though not 
much, that is new in the present volume of 
Celtic Scotland. But it may be feared that the 
readers of these books are rare, and we now 
have for the first time in a connected nar- 
rative, and in a form accessible to the general 
public, the reconstruction—for it is nothing 
less—which Mr. Skene proposes for those 
dark centuries which elapsed between the 
time when Agricola defeated Galgacus and 
the vivid light of the greatest Roman his- 
torian left the wilds of Caledonia, and the 
time when, by the marriage of Malcolm 
Canmore with Margaret, Scotland was 
brought within the circle of certain history. 
Opinions will differ now, as formerly, as to 
the use of trying to form a definite concep- 
tion of this period of the annals of a 
semi-barbarous race, and as to the suc- 
cess which has attended the present at- 
tempt. There are those who, remember- 
ing the large amount of ink spilt in 
the great battle of the Picts in which Chal- 
mers and Pinkerton were the chief com- 
batants, or who, turning with disgust 
from the fictitious history as told by Boece 
or Buchanan, will believe such enquiries 
waste of time and an exhibition of perverted 
ingenuity. All readers or writers of 
history who date its commencement from 
the appearance on the stage of individual 
characters, and that interest which attaches 
to following the fate of men and women, will 
certainly do well not to enter on this branch 
of historical investigation. But that the 
beginning of nations, their proper names, 
languages, migrations, and settlements, their 
religious and other customs, and their 
character, truly belong to history, even before 
we can fix a date or describe a single charac- 





ter with clearness, is an opinion which has 
sufficient adherents not to trouble itself over- 
much with those who belong to the opposite 
camp. One consideration may, however, be 
presented to their candour. Surely it is 
cowardly, now that the comparative study 
of languages, of races, and even of myths, 
has yielded some indubitable results, to 
abandon an attempt to pierce still further 
into the past of our own race, in which 
predecessors so much less adequately 
equipped made such gallant efforts. We at 
least feel grateful to writers who, like Mr. 
Skene, train themselves by careful study to 
act as guides in this difficult voyage of dis- 
covery, and, while not hesitating to point out 
where their route appears uncertain or 
erroneous, shall not refuse due honour tothem 
for their additions to our historical know- 
ledge. It will bethe object of this notice to 
mark some points whieh have been made cer- 
tain or reasonably probable chiefly by Mr. 
Skene’s researches—though he has not been 
insome points without coadjutorsamong Irish 
and Welsh scholars—and also what appears 
to be doubtful or positively wrong in his 
positions. The three propositions which 
Mr. Skene in his Introduction rightly 
says lie at the threshold of Scottish history : 
(1) that Scotia, prior to the tenth century, 
was Ireland—lIreland alone ; (2) that when 
applied to Scotland it was a new name 
superinduced upon the older designation of 
Alban ; and (3) that the Scotia of the three 
succeeding centuries was limited to the 
districts between the Forth, the Spey, and 
Drum Alban (the range of hills from Ben 
Nevis to Ben Macdhni), is clearly proved by 
the catena of authorities given in the im- 
portant note at page 3. This view is not 
new, but has never been so precisely ex- 
pressed. In his first two chapters the 
Roman advance to the Forth and Clyde and 
the Roman province in Scotland are treated 
with a continual reference to the original 
authorities which is refreshing in contrast 
to the constant repetition of a second-hand 
tale with which most historians, both of 
England and Scotland, satisfy themselves. 
This part of Mr. Skene’s work demands the 
attention of every student of the history of 
Britain, and the gauntlet is thrown down on 
more than one point to almost all previous 
writers on this subject. The critical 
character of the writer’s mind prevents him 
from accepting any result without examin- 
ing it for himself, and a certain bias in 
favour of differing from others is evident. 
While admitting the justice of Mr. Skene’s 
observation that Bertram’s Richard of 
Cirencester, though now an acknowledged 
forgery, still colours much that is commonly 
accepted on this subject, we shall instance 
one or two cases where Mr. Skene’s own 
views appear doubtful or untenable. He 
attacks, for example, every one of Wex’s 
celebrated readings from the Vatican MSS. 
of the Agricola, upon which the questions 
turn whether Agricola, in the third year 
of his campaign, reached the Tay or only 
some undiscovered estuary called the Tanaus, 
south of the Forth and Clyde, and also what 
was the name which the Romans gave to the 
mountains where four years later Galgacus 
fought the battle of freedom, which though 
lost determined the bounds of the Roman con- 








quest.’ The old reading of ‘‘ Taum (aestuario 
nomen est)” (Agricola, cap. 22) is defended, 
first, on the authority of Ptolemy’s ‘ludua, 
which must be admitted to raise a probability 
in its favour ; and, second, on the ground that 
n can scarcely be distinguished from w in 
such MSS., Tavum, not Tanaum, is con- 
jectured to be the right reading. But surely 
on such a point we are bound to trust those 
who have made the collation, which Mr. 
Skene has not done. Wex’s readirgs do 
not rest on his own authority or Mr. Burton’s 
support, but on the testimony of more than 
one German scholar (Mommsen among 
them). Nor can it be disputed that the 
evidence of the context, though not absolutely 
incompatible with the Tay being the estuary 
intended, applies more naturally to some 
firth or river south of the Forth, as Agricola 
is stated to have embraced in his operations 
the States beyond that river only in the 
sixth year of his office. What the river was, 
notwithstanding Wex’s ingenuity, still re- 
mains unknown, for we cannot think any 
of the three conjectures—the Tyne, the 
Forth itself, or the Solway—at all plansible. 
For the Mons Grawpius, which Wex’s MSS. 
have instead of Grampius, Mr. Skene sub- 
stitutes Grampius, on no other ground than 
the “rarity ”’ of the combination of a vu with 
a labial in Celtic (a ground surely inadequate 
when all we have is a Latin writer’s 
attempt to represent a word of a language 
unknown to him), and he summarily dis- 
misses Wex’s reading of “ Boresti’’ for 
“ Horesti”’ on the authority of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s rendering in an inscription at 
Neuwied of the words “Hor. N. Britan- 
norum”’ as “* Horestorum numeri Britanno- 
rum.” This, he observes, “‘ seems to leave no 
doubt as to Horesti being the correct form, 
and does not inspire one with much confidence 
in Wex’s new readings, sanctioned as they 
are by Mr. Burton.” Unfortunately, Mr. 
Roach Smith bases his rendering on the fact 
that “‘ the Horesti are mentioned by Tacitus” 
(Collectanea Antiqua, ii. p. 135). Of more 
general interest is the new position which 
Mr. Skene assigns to the Roman provinces 
of Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Flavia and Maxima, Caesariensis and 
Valentia. About the last he makes the 
singular remark :— 

“Tn the absence of any trustworthy evidence as 
to its position, and looking merely to the slender 
indications from which any inference may be 
drawn, we do not hesitate to pronounce that the 
true Valentia was that part of the province most 
exposed to the attacks of the Scots, and after- 
wards called Wales.” 

It is true that the evidence is slender, but, 
if so, surely hesitation rather than confident 
assertion should be the disposition of the 
critical historian. We agree with Mir. 
Skene that the order in which the Notitia 
Utriusque Imperit twice names the provinces 
—(1) Maxima Caesariensis, (2) Valentia, 
(3) Britannia Prima, (4) Britannia Secunda, 
(5) Flavia Caesariensis, and the accompany- 
ing diagram (C. xxii. Bécking’s edition, 74) 
—throws some doubt on the common theory 
as to their position, but we cannot concur 
with him in thinking that the “ recuperata 
provincia” of Theodosius in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxviii. 3, 7, to which the 
name of Valentia was given, is more ap- 
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plicable to Wales than to the country between 
the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, or that 
this country was most exposed to the attacks 
of the Scots. It is curious that at p. 97 
Mr. Skene considers Upper Britain in the 
division of Constantine to have consisted 
of Britannia Prima and Flavia, and at p. 103 
of Britannia Secunda and Flavia. In treat- 
ing in the fourth chapter of the Kthnology 
of Britain, and in the fifth of the Four King- 
doms of Scottish Dalriada, the Picts of the 
North East and Central districts, the Britons 
of Alclyde (which he does well to substitute 
for Strath-Clyde, an incongruous name for 
the district south of the source of the Clyde, 
as well as the Clyde Valley), and Anglian 
Bernicia, Mr. Skene is on surer ground. 
The result is to confirm the memorable 
statement of Bedei.§ 7: ‘The island at 
the present time [i.e. 731 a.p.] following the 
number of the books in which the Divine Law 
was written, contains five nations—the Angles, 
Britons, Scots, Picts, and Latins,” although, 
like previous writers, he does not seem to 
have seized the full significance of the asser- 
tion of the continued existence of a Latin- 
speaking population. This, perhaps, falls 
beyond his proper subject, for the Latin- 
speaking population of the towns to which 
Bede clearly alludes did not exist within the 
bounds of modern Scotland. In this part of 
the subject we must, however, note two 
points on which Mr. Skene’s conclusions 
fall far short of historic certainty. The 
assumption of a Basque race prior to the 
Celts of Britain, though there are many 
points in the legends which he collects 
that dispose us to find historic ground 
for it, is certainly not established by the 
anthropological argument of Dr. Thurnam, 
or the archaeological researches of Mr. Daw- 
kins and others. The opposite conclusions 
maintained by the most competent observers 
on the question to which race the long and 
short skulls respectively belonged, and the 
wise hesitation of Prof. Rolleston, place 
this enquiry beyond the sphere of history ; 
nor can we regard Dr. Thurnam’s hypo- 
thesis, that the oval skulls are the inter- 
mediate forms which would result from an 
intermingling of the two races, as anything 
more than a bold attempt to escape from a 
difficulty which would upset his theory. 

As regards the Pictish language, Mr. 
Skene’s conclusion, which is that it more 
nearly resembles Gadhelic, the Irish Gaelic, 
than Cymric, the British Welsh, must await 
the criticism of competent Celtic scholars. 
Meantime, judging the case as a lawyer may 
do any question of evidence, while we think 
he succeeds in displacing the arguments in 
favour of the Pictish being a Cymric dialect 
which Mr. Isaac Taylor and others have 
drawn from the local distribution of the 


Pens, Invers, and Abers, we venture to. 


doubt whether there is any sufficient basis 
for finding a Cornish element in the meagre 
list of the Pictish kings. 

In the fifth chapter the history of the 
four kingdoms of Dalriada, Alclyde, Pict- 
avia, and Bernicia is traced with as much 
distinctness as the subject appears to admit. 
That part which treats of the great North- 
umbrian kingdom, whose prominence in the 
seventh and: commencement of the eighth 
century, and probably the fact that Bede 





belonged to it, led to the Anglian name 
instead of the Saxon being extended to all 
England, is of special interest. This is 
common ground of early English and early 
Scottish history, and has never been placed 
in so clear a light. For the due understand- 
ing of it requires the clear appreciation of its 
relation with the Celtic Church of Columba, 
which is only possible to a student of the 
early Celtic annals of Ireland and Scotland. 
The necessary materials are now, however, 
in the hands of every one in the third 
volume of Stubbs and Haddan’s edition of 
Wilkins’ Concilia. Much the most obscure 
portion of the history of this period is 
the position of the Alclyde British king- 
dom, and if Mr. Skene be right in as- 
suming an independent settlement of Picts 
in Galloway the difficulties are increased. 
That there were Picts in that district in the 
time of Bede we know from that writer, and 
that they continued there so late as the 
twelfth century is certain from Henry of 
Huntingdon ; but the absence of any trace 
of a separate kingdom favours the theory, 
which is at variance with Mr. Skene’s 
philological hypothesis—conclusion it can 
scarcely be called—that the Picts were no- 
thing else than the ancient Britons in the 
more remote and mountainous districts, and 
the Picts in Galloway nothing else than a 
portion of the Alclyde Britons. 

In tracing, in his sixth chapter, the history 
from 731, when we are deserted by the clear 
light of Bede, to the middle of the ninth 
century when the Scots and the Picts were 
amalgamated under Kenneth Macalpine, Mr. 
Skene is on difficult ground and has to fight 
his way step by step over doubtful facts and 
still more dubious theories. 

The clue by which he tries to interpret this 
period is derived from ecclesiastical history, 
and nothing is more probable than that the 
ecclesiastical determined or accompanied the 
civil changes in this age among a Celtic race. 
In 710, we learn from the sure testimony of 
Bede, Nectan Mac Derili, after communicating 
with Ceolfrid the Northumbrian, Abbot of 
Wearmouth, conformed to the Roman Easter 
and accepted the tonsure, which, next to the 
more precise calculation of the Paschal feast, 
was theoutward symbol of connexion with the 
centre of Western Christendom. At the same 
time he abandoned the looser discipline which 
the Irish Celts, perhaps, derived from the 
East, and which Columba and his followers 
had transmitted, not only to Scottish Dal- 
riada, but even to Anglian Northumbria, 
and for a short time to Mercia, till the 
Council of Whitby, in 644, finally deter- 
mired that all England was to be a province 
of Rome. Mr. Skene derives the name of 
Hill of Belief which was given to the Moot- 
hill of Scone from this momentous conver- 
sion, second only in importance to the 
original conversion of the heathen Picts to 
Christianity by the preaching of Ninian and 
Columba ; but this is contrary to the Pictish 
Chronicle, which ascribes that name to the 
union, in the beginning of the tenth century, 
by Constantine MacKdh and Cellach, the 
Bishop of the Scotch and Pictish Churches. 
The expulsion of the Columban clergy in 
717 across Drum Alban to their original seats 
in Scottish Dalriada, which is recorded by 
Tighernac, followed as a matter of course, 





just as their retreat from Northumbria had 
followed the Council of Whitby. 

The next point which arrests the attention 
is the long reign of the most powerful of all 
the Pictish kings, Angus MacFergus, from 
731 to 761. Some confusion exists, owing 
to the mention of at least two other 
monarchs of the same name, but Mr. Skene 
has, we think, succeeded in showing that 
the foundation of St. Andrews was the act 
of this king; his view on this point has been 
followed by Mr. Haddan. The remaining 
facts about Angus, recorded by the meagre 
entries in Tighernac and the Annals of 
Ulster, are his defeat of three local Pictish 
chiefs, Drust, Alpin, and Nectan—perhaps 
the same to whom Ceolfrid wrote—thus 
making himself supreme over the Pictish 
race; his annexation of Dalriada between 
736 and 741; his war with the Britons of 
Alclyde in 750, when his brother, Talorgan, 
was slain, but which ended successfully 
through his alliance with the Northum- 
brian king Eadbert in 756, when Alclyde 
(Dumbarton) was taken (for there ap- 
pears little doubt that he is the Pictish king 
Unuist, of Simeon of Durham); the re- 
moval about the same time from Iona to 
Ireland of the relics which Adamnan had 
collected by the Abbot Cilline Droichteach 
(the bridge-maker) ; and his death in 761, 
when he is described by the continuator of 
Bede in words appropriate to his warlike 
reign, ‘‘quiregni sui principium usque ad 
finem facinore cruento tyrannus perduxit 
carnifex.” 

What Mr. Skene calls the suppressed 
century of Dalriadic history, from the death 
of Alpin, son of Eochaidh, in the middle 
of the eighth century to the union of the 
Pictish and Scottish kingdoms, by Kenneth, 
the son, according to Mr. Skene, of another 
Alpin, in the middle of the ninth century, is 
much more doubtful ground. The basis of 
this theory is shown most clearly in the 
table of the kings of Dalriada, according to 
Flann of Monaster Boice, the Duan Albanac 
and Tighernac, compared with the Scotch 
chronicler, Fordun, printed at p. 403 of 
vol. ii. of Mr. Skene’s edition of Fordun. 
This, as well as the tables of the Pictish 
and Alclyde kings there given, we should 
have liked to see reprinted in the present 
work. Mr. Skene is undoubtedly well- 
founded in the remark that these Irish 
authorities of the eleventh century are of 
more weight than Fordun’s fourteenth-cen- 
tury chronicle, and their coincidence is re- 
markable, though it may have arisen only 
from their all copying some one source now 
unknown tous. The victory mentioned by 
Tighernac of Angus MacFergus over the 
Dalriads in 756, it is clear, denotes no 
ordinary conquest ; but it must be confessed 
that the theory that it resulted in a cen- 
tury of Pictish supremacy, whose history 
was defaced when Kenneth Mac Alpin re- 
stored the sovereignty of the Scottish race, 
in order to bring his descent in a continuous 
line from the Dalriad kings, has difficulties 
of its own. One of these is to discover who 
was Alpin the father of Kenneth, and this 
Mr. Skene tries to overcome by a novel sug- 
gestion, founded on a tract of the fourteenth 
century, that he belonged to a clan of the 
Dalriads called Conall Cerr, who settled in 
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Fife (Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 315), 
which must be admitted to be slender evi- 
dence of a fact nowhere else mentioned. 
Much more is to be said in favour of the 
view that Alpin was a Pict on his mother’s 
side ; and, as maternal descent was deemed 
sufficient legitimacy in the Pictish royal 
family, that his succession did not make so 
great a break in the line of kings as was 
afterwards supposed. It seems, indeed, to 
be proved with reasonable probability from 
the fact that several of his successors, as 
well as Kenneth himself, are called kings, 
not of the Scots, but of the Picts ; and, when 
the title was changed at the close of the 
ninth century, that it was changed into King 
of Alban, and not for 100 years later, in the 
reign of Malcolm MacKenneth, into Rex 
Scotiae; that the Picts were never com- 
pletely destroyed, but their name was 
only gradually supplanted by that of the 
ruling race of the Scots, who probably did 
not greatly differ from them in language or 
customs. Space prevents notice of the three 
concluding chapters of this work, which 
deal with the kingdoms of Alban and of 
Scotia, and the transition of the latter, 
chiefly through the influence of David L., 
from a Celtic into a Feudal Norman mon- 
archy, differing little in the outer form of 
its government from the Feudal monarchy 
which the Normans superimposed on the 
Saxon institutions of England, though dif- 
fering much in its internal conditions. 
Some of Mr. Skene’s conclusions will pro- 
bably not survive the test of criticism or the 
fuller knowledge of Celtic history which it 
is reasonable to expect when the inhabitants 
of Britain begin seriously to study the 
Celtic language; but we feel certain they 
will not be neglected by subsequent investi- 
gators. Both in its historical and linguistic 
aspects this period of our history has been 
too much left in the hands of Irish scholars, 
who—though there are one or two brilliant 
exceptions, like Mr. Stokes and Dr. Reeve— 
are generally deficient in the critical faculty. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
service Mr. Skene has done by presenting 
us, not only with the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, but also with the docu- 
mentary evidence on which they rest. 

His promised volumes on the Celtic Church 
and Celtic Land System all persons inter- 
ested in the earliest period of the history of 
Britain will look forward to with expecta- 
tion. It would be a mistake to regard his 
labours as having an exclusive bearing on 
the history of Scotland. Scotland is no 
doubt their immediate object, and for Scot- 
tish history they have their chief value. 
But they are in truth a survey of the his- 
torical development of that pre-Teutonic 
Celtic population once inhabiting the whole 
island, but which circumstances enable 
us to study in Scotland better than in 
any part of it except Wales. They form, 
not merely a useful, but a necessary 
counterpoise to that one-sided theory of 
the so-called English origin of the present 
inhabitants of Britain which, though it 
leads to no important error as regards the 
Constitution, which is an almost purely 
Teutonic and Norman growth, is a complete 
misinterpretation of the facts as regards 
both the race and the genius of our fore- 








fathers, who were not a pure but a mixed 
race, in which Celtic, as well as Scandina- 
vian, Teutonic, and Norman elements have 
mingled. We have at last a native work on 
Celtic history which we need not be ashamed 
to compare with Ferdinand Walter’s Das 
alte Wales, and which is the first distinct 
advance that has been made in our know- 
ledge of Celtic history since Father Innes 
wrote in 1729 his Critical Essay on the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. 
Aa. J. G. Macray. 








Transcendentalism in New England. <A 
History, by Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
(New York: Putnam’s Sons; London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 


Tue phrase “Transcendental movement,” 
sometimes used in America to designate the 
subject of this history, possesses significance. 
It is as a “movement” rather than as a 
philosophical development that American 
Transcendentalism exhibits features to some 
extent unique. Towards the close of a long 
phase of an interminable dispute, which had 
been especially concerned with metaphysical 
definitions, generally supposed to be dry and 
unpractical, represented in Europe by a kind 
of dialectics which, though in some cases 
mingled with ethical and religious specula- 
tions, on the whole impressed theologians as 
implying a cold scepticism among scholars 
which could happily have no meaning for 
the common people—suddenly there starts 
forth amid one of the most practical commu- 
nities in the world an enthusiasm of almost 
revolutionary strength, with the philoso- 
phical terms of the Old World for its watch- 
words! Simple farmers, prosaic merchants, 
political editors, school-teachers, preachers, 
college-students, are found gathering to- 
gether, or moving about as propagandists, 
writing and sometimes singing new hymns 
about the Ideal and the Absolute, and pro- 
posing to reorganise their domestic, social, 
and public life on eternal principles. It is 
a striking fact that such should have been 
the character of the only “ movement,” in 
a hundred years of American history, cor- 
responding to those of Fox and Wesley in 
this country in their warmth and practical 
effect. Unlike the English “ revivals,” the 
Transcendental excitement has left no dis- 
tinctive organisation, and the social experi- 
ments to which it gave rise have passed 
away. But its results are sufficiently salient. 
It canght up the anti-slavery movement, and 
gave it that place in the sympathy of scholars 
und religious teachers which assured its suc- 
cess; it created the agitation for the equality 
of woman, which has modified American law 
to an important extent ; and it reduced to a 
conventionalism the old Unitarianism which 
had become the religion of the educated in 
New England, but which, hardly less than 
the Puritanism it superseded, regarded its 
doctrines as a finality, and discouraged all 
enquiry except as against orthodoxy. 

Mr. Frothingham possesses some peculiar 
qualifications for writing this history. 

“ The writer,” he says in his preface, “ was once 
a pure Transcendentalist, a warm sympathiser 
with Transcendental aspirations, and an ardent 
admirer of Transcendental teachers. His ardour 
may have cooled; his faith may have been modi- 





fied ; later studies and meditations may have com- 
mended to him other ideas and methods; but he 
still retains enough of his former faith to enable 
him to do it justice.” 

These words, however, but inadequately sug- 
gest the relations of Mr. Frothingham to his 
subject. Not only as one who, against the 
conservatism by which he was surrounded 
from childhood, espoused the anti-slavery 
cause, but also as President of the Free 
Religious Association, which, if not the 
direct offspring of Transcendentalism, is its 
chief heir, has the eloquent minister of New 
York participated in the history he records. 
On the other hand, such antecedents place 
the historian under some disadvantages of 
which he can scarcely be conscious. His 
experience can hardly fail to interpret for 
him the general history, and determine too 
much the importance of each actor and event. 

Of that fourth of the volume devoted to 
studies of the Transcendental philosophy in 
Europe, the chapters awarded to Germany are 
excellent, that relating to France meagre, and 
that on England more meagre still. Even 
in an outline like this it might have been ex- 
pected that justice would be done to Bishop 
Berkeley ; but he is hardly mentioned, while 
Kant is named as having founded Trans- 
cendentalism, anno 1781. The extent to. 
which Kant is indebted to Berkeley may be 
a matter of discussion, but of the fact itself, 
as Prof. Huxley has pointed ont, there can 
be little doubt. More remarkable is the ab- 
sence from this history of any clear recog. 
nition of the influence upon American 
thought of Carlyle, who is said by Emerson 
to have spoken to American youth in those 
days with an emphasis that deprived them 
of sleep. The large credit ascribed to 
Coleridge becomes disproportionate beside 
references to Carlyle which regard him as a 
mere purveyor of German works. There are 
also some portions of the History in which we 
might naturally have looked for some men- 
tion of Emerson’s friends, John Sterling, 
Arthur Clough, and others. Such estimates 
and omissions are, however, not limited to 
that part of the volume which relates to 
Europe. Less accountable is the absence 
from it of all but the name of Thoreau, the 
charming author of several works par- 
ticularly characteristic of the Transcendental 
faith, which found in him its Rousseau. 
The recognition of Carlyle might have 
been better spared than that of the natu- 
ralist and hermit of Walden, the most 
picturesque figure of all, who shared 
Mr. Alcott’s imprisonment for refusing on 
idealistic grounds to pay taxes to the State. 
Nor has justice been done to Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, or to Mrs. Child, author of The 
Progress of Religious Ideas, the best con- 
tribution to the comparative study of the 
religions of mankind which has come from 
America. 

As the first attempt at a serious study 
of the religious, social, and philosophical 
elements of a movement which so many 
have been ready to vanquish, like Berkeley, 
“with a grin,” the work of Mr. Frothingham 
is of high value. It has the merit of being 
the only book from which the part borne in 
that movement by its chief representatives 
can be ascertained and measured. With 


judicial fairness and with delicate. apprecia- 
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tion the author portrays, in that subtle and 
suggestive language of which he is master, 
the great types of mind and character around 
whom the visible effects of their influence 
are but frame and foliation. Ralph Waldo 
Kmerson, and his brother Charles, Margaret 
Faller, A. Bronson Alcott—who deserves to 
be better known to the many English homes 
in which the stories of his daughter Louisa 
have found such welcome—and others of 
less note, but of much interest, find their 
right and relative places in this fine tapestry. 
he religious side of the agitation, of which 
it, need hardly be said Theodore Parker is the 
foremost figure, is here brought out with tact 
and learning. To Theodore Parker, pro- 
bably, is chiefly due the somewhat singular 
fact that the Rationalism of the time was so 
rarely invested with any Obscurantism, or 
with such patristic and Biblical phraseology 
as it assumed with Coleridge and Schelling, 
and with Swedenborg—the last-named of 
whom, by the way, might surely have been 
inciuded among the influences which worked 
in the more mystical phases of Transcend- 
entalism. 

The facts relating to the Brook Farm com- 
munity, of which Hawthorne has drawn a 
picture both idyllic and tragic in his Blithe- 
dale Romance, are fully given. About seventy 
persons, chiefly young, only eight being 
married, gathered to this farm near Boston. 
‘They were from various sects, and of 
various degrees of culture. Their consti- 
tution declared their object to be a higher 
intellectual and moral culture, and to im- 
part a greater freedom, simplicity, truth- 
fulness, refinement, and moral dignity to 
their mode of life. Their food was to be 
raised on the farm or purchased at whole- 
sale. Their meals were taken in “com- 
mons.” All must labour, choosing their 
occupations, and hours, and receiving wages 
according to the hours; and all labour was 
rewarded alike. But it was expected that 
the intellectual should work sometimes 
with their hands, and the unintellectual be 
allowed time for mental cultivation. The 
object was not wealth, but a comfortable 
subsistence to all, with the view of securing 
freedom for the higher nature. The asso- 
ciation was hospitable, and became a resort 
for various eminent persons who did not 
unite themselves with it. Its school was 
‘celebrated. But the individualities brought 
together were too pronounced for perfect 
organisation. Each had his or her own aim, 
and the elements were discordant. How- 
ever, Mr. Frothingham declares— 


“that a mere aggregation of persons, without 
written compact, formal understanding, or unity 
of purpose, men, women, and children, should 
have lived together four or five years, without 
scandal or reproach from dissension or evil whisper, 
should have separated without rancour and bitter- 
ness, and should have left none but the pleasantest 
savour behind them—is a tribute to the Trans- 
cendental faith.” 


Of the persons who lived there several have 
become widely known in the work of 
journalism, as Mr. George W. Curtis, Mr. 
George Ripley, and Mr. Dana, all dis- 
tinguished editors of New York. In one 
rense the association did not fail. The 
beantiful monument it gained in the ro- 
mance of Hawthorne, so admirably supple- 





mented by the narrative of Mr. Frothingham, 
will long remain to remind generations that 
the great world must always prove too strong 
for any attempt at an isolated perfection. 
A new world cannot be created per saltum. 
The world goes on evolving its social in- 
stitutions—its temples, and cathedrals, and 
railways, and clubs—by force of use, just 
as far and as rapidly as they are consistent 
with the sacred reservations which are 
essential to individual evolution. The real 
self each sought at Brook Farm was not 
found there but lost :— 

“The real Me,” writes Hawthorne, “ was never 
an associate of the community ; there had been a 
spectral Appearance there, sounding the horn at 
daybreak, and —s the cows, and hoeing the 
potatoes, and raking hay, toiling in the sun, and 
doing me the honour to assume my name. But 
this spectre was not myself.” 

The infinence of Transcendentalism in 
America has not passed away with 
any of its special manifestations. It re- 
mains as a thing proved that the finest 
type of character, the devoutest moral 
aspiration, and a passionate religious enthu- 
siasm, may be derived from simple faith in 
ideas and ideals. It is not difficult to find 
in this history not unworthy counterparts 
of St. Francis d’Assisi, of Fénelon, of 
Berkeley, and Wilberforce. Self-denial with- 
out asceticism, scholarship without pedan- 
try, the brave effort at plain living with high 
thinking, characterise the subjects of this 
honourable record. It is a satisfaction to 
know that, though the remorseless world may 
disperse such communities as Brook Farm, 
it only thereby takes into itself as a leaven 
their aspiration and fidelity; and though 
new conceptions of nature and truth may 
turnthe Transcendental philosophy as taught 
by Emerson and his friends into “an intel- 
lectual episode,”’ we may feel assured that the 
flavour of the old fruit will survive to enrich 
the new. Moncure D. Conway. 








Life with the Hamram Arabs. By Arthar 
B. R. Myers, Surgeon Coldstream Guards. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 


THIS is simply the journal of a sporting tour 
in the Soudan, undertaken by Mr. Myers 
and two or three other officers of the Guards 
during the winter of 1874-75. The object was 
to shoot big game, not to explore, and con- 
sequently any addition to our meteorological 
and geographical knowledge is incidental. 
Landing at Sonakim, 750 miles south of Suez, 
the party crossed the desert to Kassala 
without any important adventures ; but those 
who intend to follow the same route will do 
well to profit by their experience in the way 
of camels, servants, &c. After a sixteen days’ 
journey Mr. Myers and his companions ar- 
rived at Kassala, the capitai of the Sondan 
country, and the great military centre of 
this portion of the Egyptian dominions. The 
governor of the district, Munzinger Pasha, 
is described as a firm but just adminis- 
trator, very energetic in developing the 
resources of the country. It is sad to have 
to relate that this exceptionally good 
Egyptian governor has been recently mur- 
dered during a tour of inspection. Mr. 
Myers was informed, when at Kassala, that, 
though slave-dealing was still secretly carried 





on, the risk to the dealer had become so 
great that the practice would in time die 
out. ‘When slaves are captured by the 
Government, the boys are drafted into the 
army, and husbands are generally found for 
the girls.” Striking south from Kassala, 
Mr. Myers and his companions reached the 
Hamram country after a four days’ journey. 
The shooting then began in earnest, and 
Captain Kirwan soon shot an elephant with- 
out much risk or difficulty. Mr. Myers also 
wounded one, but he got away. In the 
course of the first week a running shot 
was obtained at alion; the animal, however, 
escaped. Rhinoceroses, hippopotami, buffa- 
loes, and lions were occasionally met with, 
but were seldom bagged, and still more 
seldom showed good sport. Indeed, it would 
seem that, owing to the improvements in 
fire-arms, the risk in hunting wild animals 
has largely diminished. The consequence is 
that, though an instructive guide for those 
who may select the Hamram country as a 
shooting-ground, Mr. Myers’ journal is not 
very exciting. The rhinoceros is believed to 
be a dangerous animal. There would seem, 
however, to be some exaggeration in this 
matter, to judge from the following passage. 
Discovering two rhinoceroses asleep, Mr. 
Myers crept on 

“until within fifteen or twenty yards of them, 
when I could just make out that une was lying 
with his legs towards me, and the direction in 
which his head would be. While choosing the 
best spot to aim at, something moved ; it was only 
a little wag of the ear, but it announced that the 
sleeper had awoke, and instantly a ball from my 
eight-bore penetrated his thick hide under the 
right shoulder. The only effect for the moment 
was to make both animals spring to their feet and 
to start off, one to the right, the other to the left, 
in the direction they were lying. The wounded 
one, however, hardly went a yard before he faced 
round upon me, and, with head high in air, looked 
like meaning mischief; but another ball entering 
the front of his chest cut short his career, and he 
fell heavily to the ground uttering a faint cry, and 
was dead before Essafi reached him.” 

Nor were the lions more formidable. Lord 
Coke, seeing one stealing away twenty yards 
off, fired and hit him in the thigh. Onhis rush- 
ing after the lion the animal turned round, 
and, with one loud roar, came towards them 
at a trot. Lord Coke waited for him, when, 
just as he was puiling the trigger, ‘‘a tug 
from behind brought him nearly on his 
back.” The tag was administered by his 
native hunter, who became alarmed and 
wanted his master to run. 

“There was nothing now left for it but to run 
for his life, and off he went as fast as his legs 
would carry him, expecting every moment to feel 
a gentle pat on the back. Most fortunately there 
was a hill close in front of him, and having 
gained this he was safe, for his wounded enemy 
could no longer follow him; and, while crouch- 
ing in the grass at the bottom and growling at his 
ill luck, he received his death-blow.” 

The most dangerous adventure was one 
with buffaloes. Hearing one night that a 
herd was close by, two of the party hastened 
towards them. 

“The moon, partially obscured by clouds, only 
gave us sufficient light to allow us to distinguish 
an immense black mass until we crept up to 
within perhaps thirty or forty yards of them, 
when we could make out a general outline of the 
nearest, and into these we fired our four barrels. 
Never could buffaloes have been more startled 
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from their peaceful avocations than were these on 
seeing such volumes of fire suddenly bursting upon 
them; and, leaving two wounded companions 
behind, they tore along the bank in headlong 
flight, raising such a cloud of dust that they were 
instantly lost to sight. To please our men, all of 
whom had turned out, we went on, and when the 
buffaloes left the bank and entered the woods we 
soon gained upon them, for owing to their great 
number, exceeding certainly one hundred, the 
trees checked their advance tly, until another 
volley made them rush up a hill with anoise almost 
like thunder, as the branches were smashed in 
their mad career. We still followed them, and, 
on reaching the crest of the hill, found them again 
within sight ; and, the moon at the moment aiding 
us, we were each able to pick out a fine bull and 
drop him. We had now used all the ammunition 
we had snatched up before starting, and were 
resting quietly before returning home, when we 
noticed that the herd had also halted, and, like a 
regiment, was drawn up in line on the high table- 
land beyond us. In another moment a wild cry 
from the Arabs that the buffaloes were coming 
proved only too true, and so rapidly that it be- 
came a case of sauve gui peut, and down the hill 
we tore, and some way beyond it, before we felt 
quite sure of having distanced the enemy.” 


The result of that night’s work was that five 
buffaloes fell to nine shots. Lord Coke on 
one occasion was chased by a wounded 
rhinoceros, and had some difficulty in 
escaping ; but, to judge from Mr. Myers’ 
journal, all the big game endeavoured to 
slink away at first, and even when wounded 
seldom charged with the vigour and speed 
of the Indian tiger or the Ceylon elephant. 
Moreover, they did not display the wonder- 
ful tenacity of life commonly attributed to 
them. The last part of the book will possess 
interest for the many friends of the late 
Earl of Ranfurly, for it gives a simple yet 
touching account of the last days of that 
popular young officer. At one time he 
seemed to have a fair chance of recovery, 
for under Mr. Myers’ skilful treatment and 
unwearied nursing the dysentery was cured, 
but he could not rally, and died the very day 
he embarked at Souakim on his return 
journey. 

The fault of the book is that it is a little 
too long, but the story of Mr. Myers’ ad- 
ventures is told in a simple, unaffected 
manner, and impresses as with the convic- 
tion that better comrades on a wild sporting 
expedition than the party of which he was 
a member could scarcely be found. 

W. W. Knyottys. 








Parthenophil and Parthenophe. By Barnabe 


Barnes. Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
B. Grosart. (Printed for the Subscribers, 
1875.) 


Tue later years of Elizabeth’s reign are dis- 
tinguished in the history of our literature 
not only by the wonderful mirroring of 
human life in the drama, and by the massive 
wisdom of such writings as those of Hooker 
and Bacon, but also by an outbreak of pure 
singing—singing like that of early summer, 
when the eagerness, the keen ecstacy of 
spring has not yet departed, but has been 
enveloped in the richer enjoyment of days 
filled full of sunshine and unabashed flowers. 
The singers of Tottel’s Miscellany seem but 





finches compared with the fall-throated choir 


of nightingales that are heard from Eng- 
land’s Helicon. One inspiring motive is 
common to all these later Elizabethan lyrical 
poets—a passionate delight in beauty. They 
do not need ideas, or abstractions, or 
memories of the past or hopes for the 
future ; it suffices them to be in presence of 
a bed of roses, or an arbour of eglantine, 
or the gold hair of a girl, or her clear eyes, 
bright lips, and little cloven chin, her fair, 
shadowed throat, and budding breasts. She 
shall be a shepherdess, and the passionate 
shepherd will cull the treasures of earth, and 
of the heaven of the gods of Greece and 
Rome to lay before her feet. 

Among these singers it is strange that one 
of the most exquisite should have passed out 
of sight. The unique copy at Chatsworth 
of Barnabe Barnes's Parthenophil and Par- 
thenophe has been now for the first time re- 
printed by Mr. Grosart on behalf of thirty 
subscribers. His better known Divine Cen- 
turie of Sonnets, variations on sacred themes, 
written perhaps to make amends for his 
vain amatory songs, are of the nature 
of pious exercises undertaken ardently, but 
without that unction which distils itself 
from a long-nourished, secret, spiritual life. 
Up to the age of twenty-five or there- 
abouts Barnabe Barnes, the son of the 
second Protestant Bishop of Durham, 
was a devout believer in the gods of 
the Renaissance, and Saint Cupid was his 
patron. We do not know whether his 
French stepmother was more intimate with 
the Trueness of the Christian Religion by 
Philip of Mornay or with the odes and 
sonnets of Ronsard and Du Bellay. The 
good seed sown by the bishop, if it grew up, 
certainly sprouted side by side with a 
speedier growth of corn-cockle and flutter- 
ing poppies; and the bishop died while his 
son was still a boy. After a residence at 
Brazenose College, Oxford, where his ser- 
vitor, John Florio, may have regaled him 
with scraps gathered from a feast of lan- 
guages, Barnes served as a soldier against 
“that fair enemy, France,’’ under the Earl 
of Essex. His residence in France both as 
a boy and in early manhood seems to have 
been of considerable length, and the gaiety 
and elegance of the poetry of the Pleiad 
can hardly have failed to charm and to 
refine his instincts for art. This concerns 
us more than any prowess or cowardice of 
the youthful soldier, and Nash’s scurrilous 
accusations against a friend of Gabriel 
Harvey may be allowed to sink into the 
sewer of uncomely things to which Nash 
was a copious contributor. 

In the same year in which a young poet 
from Stratford dedicated to the Earl of 
Southampton the “first heir of his inven- 
tion,” Barnes published his collection of 
sonnets, madrigals, elegies, and odes, enti- 
tled Parthenophil and Parthenophe. Among 
several poems commending his verses to 
noble and beautiful persons is one addressed 
to Shakspere’s patron. Parthenophil is evi- 
dently suggested by Sidney’s Astrophel ; and 
Parthenophe is the virgin, cruel in her 
maidenhood, who is wooed but who will not 
be won. The love-story is probably a real 
one. From his fourteenth year the poet 
had yielded his heart to Venus Victrix in 
many forms of girlhood, and at last to Laya; 








but a youthful squire, the poet’s rival, 
attracts the eye of Laya, and while she 
glozes with him, Parthenophil’s heart es- 
capes, and takes refuge with Parthenopbe. 
Occasionally a real incident of the love- 
story becomes apparent—a request to ac- 
company his lady when she leaves the 
town, which she refuses; the gift of a glove ; 
Parthenophe’s sickness; a May-day merry- 
making; an anniversary of Sidney’s death, 
when Colin (Spenser) sits singing under- 
neath the oak, and Stella weaves chaplets 
‘with gold and scarlet dyed” in memory ot 
her Jost shepherd, and the huntress Parthe- 
nophe returns with spoils of “ three great 
hartes;’’ and there is record of the first 
kiss, which causes in Parthenophil a like 
whirling rapture to that in which the lover 
of Mr. Tennyson’s Maud, losing distinction 
in his joys, finds in a girl’s consenting word 
the bond which shall make one in happiness 
earth’s parted hemispheres. In the main, 
however, the poetry of Barnes moves in a 
world of imagination, into which the virtue 
of any real incidents has entered invisibly 
through the solvent of beauty; it is a land 
of clear colours, and smooth air; a “ region 
of shadowless hours ;’? mighty Pan presides 
over it; the lovely Virgin Mary is a shep- 
herdess who may be gained by the promise 
of a firstling of the flock to further lovers ; 
Apollo is a saint of the religion of joy. 
But it is not only the Renaissance with its 
rehabilitation of the senses which we find in 
these poems ; there is in them also the Re- 
naissance with its ingenuity, its fantasti- 
cality, its passion for conceits, and wit, and 
clever caprices, and playing upon words. 
With this it is harder and perhaps not 
wholesome to attempt to enter into sym- 
pathy. The sympathy of the most favour- 
ably disposed modern reader would be some- 
what stringently tested by a poem of many 
lines in which the marks of punctuation, 
comma, and colon, and period, are con- 
strained to become the emblems and expo- 
nents of passion. 

The volume being still almost unknown, 
and quite unprocurable, it may be permitted 
to give some specimens of what is beautifi| 
and characteristic in the poetry of Barnes. 
The following Madrigal embodies no strong 
passion, but possesses much of the elegance 
and graceful animation of Ronsard :— 
“Once in an arbour was my mistress sleeping 

With rose and woodbind woven, 
Whose person thousand graces had in keeping, 
Where for mine heart her heart’s hard flint was 
cloven 
To keep him safe; behind stood pertly peeping 
Poor Cupid, softly creeping, 
And drave small birds out of the myrtle bushes 
Sear’d with his arrows who sate cheeping 
On every sprig, whom Cupid calls and hushes 
From branch to branch, whiles I, poor soul, sat 
weeping 
To see her breathe not knowing 
Incense into the clouds and bless with breath 
The winds and air, whiles Cupid underneath 
With birds, with songs, nor any posies throwing 
Could her awake :— 
Each noise sweet lullaby was for her sake.” 


She still sleeps—“ rest’s mist with silver 
cloud had clos’d her sun ”’—sleeps, leaning 
on her elbow, while her poet, turned painter 
for the occasion, has time on his “ platane 
table’? to limn her beauty with vermeil, 
gold, white and sable; only the shadows of 
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the roses and woodbinds trembling on her 
face he did not essay to paint— 
“there art lost his grace, 
And that white lily-leaf with fringéd borders 
Of angels’ gold vailéd the skies 
Of mine heaven’s hierarchy which clos’d her 
eyes. 
The pure and lovely colour is like that of 
some Italian picture unstained by time. In 
a vision the poet beholds the body of a 
nymph wrought in heaven, and brought 
down to earth, where it is laid upon a bank 
for the gods to bestow each his proper gift. 
(The word “ Heliocrise” it may be noted 
means the flower coma aurea,or goldilocks. ) 
“ Phoebus, rich father of eternal light, 
And in his hand a wreath of Heliocrise 
He brought, to beautify those tresses, 
Whose train, whose softness, and whose gloss more 
bright 
Apollo’s locks did overprize ; 
Thus with his garland, whiles her brow he blesses, 
The golden shadow with his tincture 
Colour'd her locks aye gilded with the cincture. 


HER BROWS. 
Those lovely brows, broad bridges of sweet 
pleasure, 
Arch two clear springs of graces gracious named, 
There graces infinite do bathe and sport. 


HER CHIN. 


Proud Nature, which so white Love’s doves did 
make 


And fram’d their lovely heads so white and round ; 
How white and round ? it doth exceed so much 
That Nature nothing like thy chin hath found. 
THE LOVE-GOD. 
Love is a name too lovely for the god ; 
He naked goes red-colour’d in his skin, 
And bare (all as a boy) fit for a rod; 
Hence unto Africk! there seek out thy kin 
Amongst the Moors and swarthy men of Inde. 
PARTHENOPHE COMPOSED OF FLOWERS, 
Blest be that shepherd nine times nine 
Which shall in bosom these flowers keep 
Bound in one posy, whose sweet smell 
In Paradise shall make him dwell, 
And sleep a ten times happy sleep, 
UNJUST EXCHANGE. 
Thine eyes, mine heaven, which harbour lovely rest, 
And with their beams all creatures cheer, 
Stole from mine eyes their clear, 
And made mine eyes dim mirrors of unrest ; 
And from her lily forehead, smooth and plain, 
My front his withered furrows took, 
And through her grace, his grace forsook ; 
From soft cheeks rosy-red 
My cheeks their leanness and this pallid stain.” 
More passionate than any of these are the 
verses which describe the dream of a clear 
and silent moonlit night, wherein suddenly 
appears “a fiery boy outmatching the moon- 
light ;” Cupid brings the lover to look upon 
Parthenophe; he beholds her lying on an 
ebon bed, with sable coverlid, and by the 
bed-side many little loves in black; Venus 
is seen veiling the face of the beautiful dead 
girl; the Graces kiss her and pass away ; 
her lover stoops to lay his lips for the last 
time upon Parthenophe, when lo! it is a 
firebrand which he has kissed, and at the 
burning he starts out of sleep. The collec- 
tion closes with a poem in unrhymed stanzas 
in which the scorned and rejected lover 
appears invoking Hecate in a wood with 
unhallowed rites at midnight; he beseeches 
that Parthenophe enraged with passion 
may be hurried to him, naked, on the 
black goat’s back. At length, when the 
cumulating invocations and dark offices 
have reached a climax, the clouds divide, 





and she appears borne onward by the 
daughters of the night. The poem ends 
with a frenzy of attainment, and completed 
union. 

Barnabe Barnes was author of two dramas 
—the Battle of Evesham (lost) and the 
Devil’s Charter, from which extracts are 
given by Mr. Grosart in his introduction ; 
but it is as Parthenophil that he will hence- 
forth be remembered. The editor may be 
congratulated on having brought into notice 
a volume of Renaissance poetry far more a 
work of genius than the ‘Exaropradia of 
Watson, or Constable’s sonnets. In the 
series of occasional issues for subscribers, 
which includes the poems of Barnes, have 
appeared also Humphrey Gifford’s Posie 
of Gilloflowers, and Griffin’s Fidessa. But 
Barnes has made the companion volumes 
look pale. The fragrance of the “ Gillo- 
flowers” is more of the earth and less of the 
sun. The prime interest of Fidessa gathers 
around the sonnet which is common to it 
and to the Passionate Pilgrim. Mr. Grosart 
maintains that this sonnet belongs to Griffin, 
and not to Shakspere. Epwarp Dowben. 








Classical Antiquities. I. Old Greek Life. 
By J.P. Mahaffy, M.A. History Primers 
Series. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1876.) 


Ir the object of these Primers is to waylay 
youthful minds and carry them captive to 
regions where they will afterwards find hard 
toil and slow reward, then Mr. Mahaffy 
has, we should think, achieved all that 
was possible. He is coaxing to the last 
degree. If, on the other hand, their object 
is to present only the essential facts of any 
one science, such as an intelligent, but not 
previously-prepared, listener would carry 
away from a course of lectures in which 
general statements were supported by every 
necessary detail, then again we think Mr. 
Mahaffy has done well, better perhaps in 
those branches of the subject which we do 
not profess to have followed than in some 
others where we are more familiar. For 
example, it is very doubtful whether he is 
not training up the young in a way which 
may lead to mischief when he tells them (p. 
21) that Greek temples were imitations in 
stone from ordinary wooden buildings. It 
is quite true that certain of the details in a 
Doric temple are imitated from a construc- 
tion in wood, but whether this previous 
wooden construction was an ordinary build- 
ing, a temple, tomb, or even a piece of 
domestic furniture, is a question which 
remains to be settled. It would be more 
to the credit of the fertility of the Greeks 
in adapting whatever they found correct in 
principle in one thing to other things which, 
though in the main entirely different, yet 
somewhere contained the same principle of 
construction, if we assumed that the wood- 
like construction of dentals and columns, 
for instance, had been adapted from an 
ordinary wooden chair. No one can say 
positively that Mr. Mahaffy is either right 
or wrong in the matter. But, at any rate, 
it is clear that he gives his youthful readers 
an instance of slavish imitation which must 
leave an impression entirely at variance with 





the character which he otherwise claims for 
the Greeks. 

It must be difficult to deal with the ques- 
tion of Greek dress in the short space avail- 
able in one of the primers, but that is no 
reason why a Roman statue of Sophocles 
dressed in the toga as worn frequently in 
Rome should have been chosen to illustrate 
(fig. 5) the Greek himation, numerous ex- 
amples of which could have been obtained 
from Greek sources—say, the frieze of the 
Parthenon. We doubt whether an inex- 
perienced reader would be the wiser from 
the following sentence: “The ipnarioy was 
also doubled when men were actively 
employed, and fastened on the shoulder 
with a clasp or pin;” or from the ex- 
planation of it in the next sentence: 
“This was done in imitation of the 
smaller but thicker cloaks (yAaiva, xAapve), 
some of which were of semicircular shape, 
and borrowed from Macedonia.” All would 
be clear in the end if the reader knew what 
the chlamys was like; but that is just what 
Mr. Mahaffy ought to have told him. His 
epithet of “semicircular” is far from con- 
clusive, while “ borrowed from Macedonia” 
starts a train of conjectures which go to 
increase the difficulty. Again, on p. 47, he 
gives an engraving from a “female figure 
(caryatid) in the long y:rév, and over it 
the Doric zérdoc.” We quite agree to the 
chiton, but if this is a Doric peplos which this 
statue wears hanging from the shoulders 
down the back, then a difficulty which has 
long troubled archaeologists is set at rest. 
The fact, however, is that the statue wears 
only one garment, and that is a chiton, with 
the top doubled back to form a diploidion. 
The appearance as of a mantle hanging from 
the shoulders behind is produced by a large 
fold which is made on each shoulder and 
held together bya brooch. The statue is in 
the British Museum; it is known to be 
Roman work, and, in comparison with the 
beautiful caryatid from the Erechtheum, has 
no claim to figure as an illustration of Greek 
dress. Apart from this figure the peplos is 
a garment about which there is, perhaps, 
less unanimity than about any other article 
of Greek dress. 

In the list of games played by children we 
miss ‘“knuckle-bones”’ (astragalismos), the 
more so since of all youthful games it is the 
one which stands out most among the ar- 
tistic remains of the Greeks. Among do- 
mestic animals cats are said to have been 
common (p. 59), but we were under the im- 
pression that this had not been proved. 
The lodging-house cat we can readily admit. 
As regards weights and coinage, we do not 
find the statements satisfactory. The sub- 
ject is certainly obscure and difficult; but 
it would have been simple enough to have 
told the reader what the Aeginetan and 
Euboic standards were. We miss in his 
account of legal procedure any mention of 


‘the court of the Areopagus, and, indeed, 


very little is said about cases of bloodshed 
or murder compared with the details of civil 
cases. 

It can scarcely be possible to write briefly 
and freshly about the life of the old Greeks 
without a special study of their industrial 
and artistic, as well as their literary, re- 
mains. There is too little evidence of such 
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special study in Mr. Mahaffy’s Primer ; but 
that is a fault which can be remedied easily 
if he has the will to do it, and it has been 
from the conviction that he is so minded 
that we have taken a pleasure in pointing 
out what seemed to be shortcomings, instead 
of detailing them disappointedly as if there 
were no hope of the author thinking better 
about them. A. S. Murray. 








The Game of Lawn Tennis (with the Author- 
ised Laws) and Badminton. By “ Caven- 
dish,” Author of “ The Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Whist,” &c. (London: De La 
Rue & Co., 1876.) 


THE increasing popularity of the revived 
game of out-door tennis has been attested, 
firstly, by the publication of rules by the 
Marylebone Cricket Club, and, secondly, by 
the appearance of this little manual, which 
embodies the rules of the M. C. C., with 
the addition of explanations and hints in- 
tended to enable its readers to play the game 
without oral instruction. 

The M.C.C. have doubtless done good 
service to the game in giving it a recognised 
position by the publication of its rules under 
the stamp of their high authority. But it 
need not be supposed that they meant these 
to be final, but rather that they wished to 
supply tangible material for comment and 
suggestion. The laws of tennis proper, like 
the British Constitution, or the principles of 
morality, were not made, but grew; xovdeic 
oldey && drov *davn. The laws of out-door 
tennis also will grow, however often they 
may be made. 

At present there seem to be two points 
which especially demand reconsideration— 
the method of scoring and the shape of the 
court. 

As to the scoring, many players have 
already discarded the game of fifteen aces 
with its ‘‘ hand-in” and “ hand-out,”’ which, 
ina double game especially, are so fruitful 
of confusion, and have returned to the four- 
stroke game of tennis proper, and the “set” 
of the best of eleven games. Each side serves 
alternate games, retaining the service during 
the whole of a game. It may surely be 
supposed that the eminent tennis-players 
who are credited with the formation of the 
M. C. C. rules would personally have pre- 
ferred this plan, and that when they bor- 
rowed the “innings” arrangement from 
racquets, it was “because of the hardness 
of heart” of the public whom they ad- 
dressed, to whom they thought the phrase- 
ology of racquets would be less unfamiliar 
than that of tennis. If the historic scoring, 
“15, 30, 40,” be objected to as meaningless 
where there are no chases, “1, 2, 3”? would 
do equally well. “Deuce” and “ Vantage ” 
a already been adopted in the published 

es. 

As to the shape of the court, the M.C.C. 
have appended a note to their description, 
which says that “its dimensions are not 
laid down arbitrarily.” At Lord’s, however, 
the court is two yards narrower at the net 
than at the extremities. This departure 
from the rectangular shape of a walled 
tennis-court has been almost universally 
adopted in the open-air game, but it is 
difficult to see any reason for not regretting it. 








Again, the net at Lord’s is given as 5 ft. 
high at the posts and 4 ft. at its middle 
point. But surely a height of 4 ft. 6 in. 
at the posts and 3 ft. 6 in. at the middle is 
by no means lower than is needed to en- 
courage a just severity of stroke. And 
something to this effect is said by “ Caven- 
dish” in his Manual. 

The “Hints” in this Manual will be of 
considerable use to the beginner. The only 
part which I see reason to question is that 
which concerns the manner of holding the 
racquet. Probably the author would hardly 
wish it to be understood that no prehensile 
force is to be exerted by the thumb and 
forefinger : yet this would, I think, generally 
be gathered from his words. 

Shuttle-cock tennis was probably played 
in some form or other in many private 
houses long before it received the meaning- 
less or misleading name of “ Badminton,” 
but if we go back two centuries or so we 
find it played also sometimes in tennis- 
courts; so that this, as well as the ball-out- 
door-game, is a revival, not an invention. 

Unquestionably these revivals (that of 
the ball-game of ccurse incomparably the 
most) have been an important addition to 
modern forms of exercise and amusement. 
Out-door tennis can never be so perfect a 
game as tennis proper, but its conditions 
allow of its being infinitely more popular. 
The Genius of Tennis has come forth from 
his high-walled sanctuary, and dwells fami- 
liarly with men in the simple habit of a 
greensward game. And those who find the 
out-door game too rude and too monotonous 
may at least derive satisfaction from the 
prospect that this popularisation of the out- 
lines of tennis may excite aspirations to 
ascend from its lower to its higher forms— 
aspirations which may perhaps lead ulti- 
mately tothe increase of the now lamentably 
small number of tennis-courts in the world. 
But it will generally be held that the out-door 
game is praiseworthy for its own sake also. 
There are many lovers of muscular exercise 
who find walking too dull, riding too costly, 
cricket too lengthy, football too violent, 
field-sports too costly or too distant ; some 
too there may be who are fantastic enough 
to prefer 

“ Never to blend their triumph or their joy 

With anguish of the meanest thing that feels.” 
To all these the revival of out-door tennis 
is a valuable boon. Ernest Myers. 








The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee. From 
the French of Henry Havard. By Annie 
Wood. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1875.) 

Tue coasts of the Zuyder Zee are but 

little visited by travellers, and these Cities 

of the Dead, which M. Havard describes 


with the pen of a historian and the pencil of | J°Y 


an artist, are little known, even by name. 
Who has heard of Monnikendam, Enkhui- 
sen, and Hoorn, of Medemblik and Stavo- 
ren? Yet these towns were formerly the 
emporium of the trade of the north, and 
afford a striking example of how the centres 
of commercial prosperity are transferred 
from one part of the globe to the other. 

M. Havard chartered for his voyage a 
boat called a Tjalk, drawing only three feet 





of water, the captain stipulating that he 
should not put to sea in bad weather and 
that he should not work ona Sunday. The 
boat was duly provisioned, as only bread, 
fruit, and vegetables could be procured on 
the voyage; a fresh supply of water was 
also requisite, as the brackish water of the 
shores is frequently prejudicial to strangers. 
The first place at which they touched was 
the island of Marken, the houses of the village 
being built on seven mounds, while the eighth 
is assigned for the graveyard. In winter, 
when the sea has invaded the meadows, the 
fishing population pass in boats from one 
hillock to another. The women preserve an 
extraordinary costume, transmitted from 
generation to generation ; an immense white 
mitre-shaped cap, and a kind of stomacher 
profusely embroidered in red and pink. 
The houses are painted green outside and 
blue within, with deep, red-tiled roofs. The 
walls are hung with Delph plates, mostly 
blue; the Dutch, as our author says, in 
faience and in porcelain are “ voués au culte 
du bleu.” One Madam Klok has such a 
wonderful collection of Delph faience, Ja- 
panese porcelain, and Dutch carvings that 
the Queen of the Netherlands visited the 
island for the express purpose of seeing 
them. 

First among the Dead Cities comes Mon- 
nikendam, whose ships took part in the 
famous sea-fight of the Zuyder Zee in 1573, 
when the Spanish fleet was totally destroyed 
and the admiral, Count de Bossu, taken 
prisoner. As a memorial of the victory 
Monnikendam received the Admiral’s collar 
of the Golden Fleece, while Enkhuisen had 
his sword and Hoorn his golden goblet. 

“ But now,” says M. Havard, “the streets are 
deserted, the squares ee the canals stagnant. 
The trees and houses inclining towards the canal 
reflected themselves in the sleeping waters, and 
appeared to join in theirslumber. The inhabitants 
themselves did not destroy this majestic calm. 
Old people and young seemed plunged in a half 
somnolency, and appeared to be economising life, 
and depriving themselves of animation for fear of 
it passing away too quickly. After witnessing 
this repose bordering on death, this mummy- 
like tranquillity, one could scarcely believe that 
Monnikendam was considered one of the twenty- 
nine great towns of Holland when the Hague was 
but a village, and at that period enjoyed privileges 
which were not then granted to the seat of 
government.” 

Edam, whose red-rind cheeses are of 
world-wide celebrity, which has the jargest: 
and finest church in North Holland, with 
painted glass windows of Gouda, the present 
of the principal towns of Holland, has now 
a population of 5,000, whereas she former] 
counted more than 25,000. She took the 
ninth rank among the Dutch towns, and 
sent a deputy to the States-General. Her 
shipping was most extensive, and she en- 
joyed the greatest commercial prosperity. 
In the Stadhuis hangs the portrait of a 
ship-owner of the seventeenth century, re- 
presented as pointing to ninety-two ships 
which he possessed in the Zuyder Zee and 
the North Sea. 

Hoorn is a picturesque town of the seven- 
teenth century ; the houses are covered with 
quaint carvings and bas-reliefs. Its streets 
now are deserted and grass-grown. 


“Yet Hoorn was formerly filled by an active 
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population, covering the seas with its fleets and 
the Indies with its factories. Every week a 
thousand wagons entered its market, laden with 
mountains of cheese; and each year its bullock 
fair, established in 1389, drew from every corner 
of Kurope a multitude of foreigners. French, 
Danes, Frisians, Germans, and Swedes flocked 
within its walls and increased its astonishing 
prosperity. At this period Hoorn counted 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. It scarcely now 
contains one thousand.” 

When Van Tromp, with broom at the mast- 
head, sailed up the Thames, his squadron was 
composed of a certain number of ships from 
Hoorn, who brought back trophies of their 
feat. This city is perhaps better known by 
its giving its name to the southern point of 
the American continent, discovered by Cor- 
nelius zoon Schouten. Tasman, the dis- 
coverer of Van Dieman’s Land and New 
Zealand, and Jan Koen, who founded Ba- 
tavia, were also natives of this city. 

Enkhuisen, country of Paul Potter, where 
more than 60,000 inhabitants contributed to 
the prosperity of Holland, now barely con- 
tains 5,000 souls. This port, which equipped 
a thousand ships, scarcely reckons a sail ; 
and its silent, deserted streets are “a world 
too wide” for the passers-by who traverse 
them. 

“But more heartrending still, when we had 

arrived at what appeared the last house of 
the town, we saw far in the country a gate of the 
city. A hundred years ago the houses were con- 
tinued close up to this gate. It now took a 
twenty minutes’ walk across the meadows to 
reach it; and this picturesque edifice, no longer 
of use, stands a solitary, isolated monument of 
past ages, the very walls which supported it 
having yielded to the pickaxe and the devastating 
influence of time.” 
Yet this port, now so unimportant, saw, 
in 1390, Albert Count of Holland embark 
his army in 3,000 flat-bottomed vessels 
to carry them to Friesland. The town pos- 
sessed large fleets annually increased from 
its own dockyards, the herring fishery was, 
and is still, a great source of wealth, and its 
brave sailors acquired such renown tbat 
Charles V. and Philip II. would have no 
others in their royal ships. In the seven- 
teenth century its commerce declined, its 
liouses became deserted, and grass invaded 
its quays. 

if Enkhuisen is now one vast cemetery, 
Medemblik is a tomb. Human life has 
quitted it, and the houses will soon follow 
its inhabitants. Yet its port was one of the 
largest in the Zuyder Zee, and when Enk- 
huisen and Hoorn were not yet in existence, 
Medembiik had palaces and armies, was the 
ancient capital of the kings of Friesland, 
wud the residence of the famous pagan king 
Radbrok, whom Pepin and Charles Martel 
converted at the point of the lance, but who 
withdrew his foot from the baptismal font 
when told that his heathen ancestors were 
not in Paradise. Medemblik shared with 
Hoorn and Enkhuisen the privilege of a 
mint. 

M. Havard extended his journey to 
Nieuwe Deep and the Helder, the Gibraltar 
of the North, and returned by Harlingen, 
now the great port of Friesland, and Leeu- 
warden, its present capital. He next went 
to Hindeloopen, formerly the centre of the 
great forests submerged by the Zuyder Zee, 
whose inhabitants, enriched by agriculture, 





embarked their capital in maritime specula- 
tions. This little town has its special 
costume, its special architecture, and a 
special language only spoken within its 
walls. The painted and carved wood farni- 
ture has a strong Oriental character, pal- 
mettes and interlacings, in colours of 
violent contrast, red upon blue, heightened 
occasionally with gold. 

Stavoren, last of the Dead Cities, was 
celebrated for three centuries before the 
Christian era for its riches and large popu- 
lation. It borrowed from Rome its theatre 
and its circus, and at a period when the 
Zuyder Zee was not in existence, Richolde 
built a splendid palace in which, to use the 
hyperbolical language of the ckronicler, the 
vestibules were gilded and the columns of 
massive gold. Here he assembled all the 
nobles of Friesland, and the Duke of 
Brabant repaired to his court with a knightly 
train to admire his magnificence. Stavoren 
was not only a royal but also a commercial 
and industrial city. It provisioned the 
south with the productions of the north, 
and spread over the north the riches of the 
south. Its intrepid mariners passed the 
Sound, obtained the privilege of exemption 
from the dues on entering Dantzic, and 
made treaties with the Kings of Scotland and 
Swedén. Stavoren was one of the first 
cities which formed the Hanseatic league, 
and held the third rank among its towns. 
In 1335 it declared war against Liibeck and 
Hamburg, and ten years later repelled the 
invasion of William IV., Count of Holland. 
It is to this period that is assigned the well- 
known legend of the Widow of Stavoren, as 
related by Guicciardini. 

F. Bury PAauser. 








English History in the Fourteenth Century. 
By Charles H. Pearson, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. (London: Riv- 
ingtons & Co., 1876.) 


TuIs is not a continuation, suchas we could 
have wished to see, of Mr. Pearson’s valu- 
able work on English Mediaeval history. It 
is only a new addition to the numerous his- 
torical handbooks which are now being 
compiled and published for the use of 
schools, And, though it is certainly an 
advantage to have even a schoo] manual 
from the pen of one who has devoted so 
much study and thought to English history, 
we cannot say that even in this respect it 
altogether satisfies us. Mr. Pearson, doubt- 
less, writes under great disadvantages now 
that he has domiciled himself on the opposite 
side of the globe; and if he had been writing 
an elaborate history he would have found 
the task by no means easy. But the present 
work is neither an elaborate history nor a 
satisfactory primer; it is too much for the 
one and too little for the other. It is not 
strictly confined, as a primer ought to be, 
to those broad general facts which, being 
established beyond the reach of controversy, 
do not require to be guaranteed by a refer- 
ence to special anthorities ; and yet there is 
not a single authority cited by which the 
reader might be enabled to judge for him- 
self whether Mr. Pearson has interpreted 
the facts aright. 

Moreover, we must confess our disappoint- 





ment in another thing. Mr. Pearson has 
chosen to write a book about the fourteenth 
century ; so far well. But, if it is important 
to teach history at all, some sense of the 
unity of history ought to be imparted even 
in manuals devoted to a particular period ; 
and the almost total silence of the author 
about one of the greatest of England’s 
kings, whose reign was mainly in the thir- 
teenth century and only overlapped the 
commencement of the fourteenth by a very 
few years, is not justified by the arbitrary 
division of time which Mr. Pearson has 
undertaken to illustrate. How are we to 
understand the fourteenth century itself 
without the reign of Edward I.? What is 
there in the character of the succeeding 
kings, or even in the subsequent history of 
the people, to reward our study, if we shut 
out of view that sovereign who, alike in 
what he did and what he failed to do, laid 
the foundations of their rule? The troubles 
of the reign of Edward II., the chivalry of 
Edward III., the incompetence and tyranny 
of Richard II., are but sorry subjects of 
contemplation by themselves—even the best 
of them. The reign of Edward I. is like the 
planning, and in part the building-up, of a 
great empire, which became a reality and a 
complete thing in after ages. But almost the 
whole story of the fourteenth century in Eng- 
land is the story of retrogression. Edward 
Il. threw away every advantage that his 
father had secured for him, and Edward III. 
only succeeded for a time in drawing off 
attention from the impending evils by the 
glitter and the glory of a hazardous foreign 
war. 

Yet, because Edward I. does not greatly 
belong to the fourteenth century, Mr. Pear- 
son has scarcely a word to say about a king 
who laid the foundations of order, and he 
devotes very great attention to the kings 
who promoted, or were unable to restrain, 
disorder. He dwells at considerable length 
on the miserable reign of Edward II., which, 
we must say, he in vain attempts to render 
interesting, even in a constitutional point 
of view. He does not, indeed, do in- 
justice either to the actions or to the cha- 
racter of Edward III.; but he gives almost 
as prominent a place to the misdeeds of 
Richard If. If Mr. Pearson shares what 
seems to be the prevalent impression now- 
adays, that the acts of kings and heroes have 
occupied hitherto too large a space in the 
historian’s page, he need not, at least, have 
shut so completely out of view the best king 
of the period, merely because his reign 
belongs chiefly, not to the fourteenth century, 
but to the thirteenth. 

Yet Mr. Pearson does indulge in a little 
retrospect. He is tempted to bestow some 
thought on the thirteenth century, not to 
exhibit the policy of a great king, nor even 
the condition of the English people, but to 
examine the state of Scotland in those 
times. Is Scotland, then, of more import- 
ance than England and her kings in a volume 
devoted to English History in the Fourteenth 
Century? Weare farfrom saying that the place 
occupied by Scotland in an English History, 
and especially for this period, ought to be an 
insignificant one ; but surely it is not exactly 
fair and reasonable treatment to take out 
the mainspring of an English watch, and 
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exhibit by its side a piece of Scottish 
mechanism in perfect working order. The 
history of Scotland, it is true, at this period 
especially, exhibits much that is heroic, 
much that is romantic, much that appeals to 
the best sympathies of every one. More 
especially have later ages come to appreciate 
that sturdy Scottish independence which, 
without being even much imbued by the 
prevailing chivalry of the times, preserved 
the northern kingdom from subjugation, 
and vindicated against mere feudal domina- 
tion those ties of blood and lineage which 
the prevailing chivalry ignored. But Scot- 
land might have had its due, and Bruce and 
Wallace might have been justly honoured, 
in a History which still admitted that the 
feudal dependence of Scotland was at least 
a plausible idea, to which the acts of Scotch- 
men themselves had given a decided sanc- 
tion, and that the real merits of the con- 
troversy turn upon the manner in which it 
was enforced on the one side and resisted 
on the other. 

But, after all, this is perhaps mainly a 
question as to choice of subjects. Mr. 
Pearson has great sympathy with the Scot- 
tish struggle for independence—and for the 
English also. He has not great sympathy 
with kingly government, even in the case of 
a king like Edward I., and his sympathy 
with the Scottish cause is really increased— 
though, perhaps, he does not know it—by 
kis sense of the influence of the Scotch war 
in weakening the English throne. His con- 
stitutional theories are altogether on the 
side of popular government, and how far 
they will bear the test of a strict examination 
of authorities we are by no means sure. In 
some places it seems to us that his view differs 
very materially from that of Prof. Stubbs, 
and that generally he assigns an authority 
to the Parliament which the latter attri- 
butes only to the Council. But, whether 
his views on such subjects be right or 
wrong, even an essay by Mr. Pearson under 
the guise ofan historical manual has its value. 
His large reading, not on one period merely of 
English history, and his practical work in 
the business of education when he was in 
England, have certainly qualified him to tell 
as something worth listening to on the sub- 
ject of his book; and we trust it will be 
read, as it ought to be, not with a careless 
acceptance of all its statements, but thought- 
fully and judiciously, as the work of a 
thoughtful man and an earnest student. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Gabriel Conroy. By Bret Hart. (London: 
Warne & Co., 1876.) 

Jabez Ebsleigh, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

The Clew Bend. By Dephias. (London : 
Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 


Gabriel Conroy is so good that Mr. Hart 
should have taken pains to make it better. 
It is his first effort de longue haleine, and 
demonstrates the fact that at present he is 
only to be trusted over a short distance. 
His sketches of Californian life were admir- 
able, fall of humour which was rarely 








as free as that of Hawthorne from the ordi- 
nary and unpleasant twang of American 
novelists. In Gabriel Conroy Mr. Hart has 
again described the sort of life which he 
knows best, and has again introduced his 
large, stupid, worthy, and unselfish miner, 
his fascinating gambler, his terribly preco- 
cious child, and his women who, though 
little better than the wicked, are good at 
heart. But the size of his canvas seems to 
demand an innumerable multitude of figures, 
and these are often sketchily drawn, if they 
can be said to be drawn at all. The plot is 
always falling to pieces, as if it had out- 
grown its strength, and recovering itself by 
a spasmodic jerk. On the whole, the story 
is a series of efforts, in which amusing or 
touching scenes are presented with admir-. 
able effect, in the midst of languid pages 
over which the attention falls asleep. No- 
thing could be fresher and more powerful 
than the opening scenes of desolation and 
famine which beset a party of emigrants. 
But the chief characters pass out of view, 
and the rest of the tale is an impossible 
game of hide-and-seek, in which Gabriel 
and his sister Grace, her lover, Arthur 
Poinsett or Philip Ashley, and their friends 
and foes, appear in all manner of dis- 
guises, and act without an apparent 
motive. This does not sound an attractive 
description, and yet the humour is so 
delightful, the casual sketches—as in the 
chapter called the ‘“ Bulls of the Blessed 
Trinity ’—so fresh and vivid, the satire of 
San Franciscan society, with its eternal 
brag about the climate, and its struggle with 
fogs and earthquakes, so amusing, that 
Gabriel Conroy is far better worth reading 
than most well-constructed and _ sedate 
romances. Colonel Starbottle alone would 
redeem a worse story, and Jack Hamlin— 
whose ideal it was “ to become the possessor 
of a large organ, and to introduce it gradu- 
ally, educating the public taste, as a special 
feature of a first-class gambling saloon ”—is 
an old friend whom one is glad to meet again. 
We must find room for a quotation which 
may be recommended to the notice of moral 
flirts like Mr. Daniel Deronda :— 


“Thar’s one way ez is pretty sure to fetch 
women allers, That is to play off indifferent—to 
never let on ye like ’em. To kinder look arter 
them in a ginral sort o’ way, as Gabe looks arter 
the sick! but not tosay anything particler. .... 
That kind o’ thing is pretty sure to fetch almost 
enny woman, and a man ez does it orter be 
looked arter. It’s tamperin’, don’t ye see, with 
the holiest affections. Such a man orter be 
spotted wherever found.” 


A great deal of ‘Gabriel Conroy will bear 
being read more than once, by a robust 
student who once makes his way through 
the jungle of complications which do duty 
for a plot. 

Mrs. Eiloart is to be congratulated on 
having made in Jabez Ebsleigh, M.P., a con- 
siderable advance on many of her earlier 
works. The hero, a journalist and Working 
Man’s Member, from whom the book takes 
its name, is put before us with a few 
clear touches, and impresses us with his 
personality. His wife, Lucy, who un- 
scrupulously pushes him up in society, and 
down in the scale of moral beings, is also 
cleverly sketched, though it is doubtfal to 





any one acquainted with the habits of 
journalists whether her final and ruinous 
blunder could have taken place in the 
manner described. We will not spoil the 
story by relating the plot, though per- 
haps the plot is its weakest point, having 
to do with a phase of life with which ladies 
are not usually familiar. The book deals 
with characters of every type and of every 
class, and with one exception they are all 
living beings. This exception is, naturally, 
Bernard Rushworth, who is intended to be 
the most interesting person in the book, but 
who only leaves behind the impression of 
embodied virtue. In contrast to him his 
aunt, Lady Elizabeth Talwynne, stands out 
in strong relief; and Mrs. Eiloart has suc- 
ceeded well in painting the gentle, old- 


fashioned, and uncompromising conserv- 


atism of ladies who were in their prime 
fifty years ago. The book becomes less 
interesting when it deals with “high life ”’ 
and the dissipations of the London season, 
and we are glad to plunge again into the 
small politics of the town of Arkleigh, which 
Jabez represented in Parliament. 

In spite of a long and severe apprentice- 
ship to the purposeless eccentricities of the 
heroes and heroines of modern fiction, any 
reader with sufficient time or patience to 
struggle through the Clew Bend must receive 
a shock at the hopeless folly of all tho 
characters. The good hero, one Godfrey 
Bennimore, the owner of a fine estate, goes 
to travel for some years, having on the pre- 
vious day been married secretly to the niece 
of the neighbouring squire. This young 
lady thinks it necessary to bury herself under 
a feigned name in the country during her 
husband’s absence, but no obvious or ade- 
quate motive is anywhere assigned for this 
extraordinary conduct. The book, short as 
it is—brevity is its only merit—contains 
breaches of most of the Ten Commandments, 
and for humonr it has the usual vulgar 
widow, whose flirtations are described at a 
length and in a way which renders them 
too distasteful for quotation. It has seldom 
been our lot to read anything so intolerably 


silly as the Clew Bend. A. Lana. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Old Words with Modern Meanings. Edited by 
T. Whitcombe Greene, B.C.L. (Longmans.) This 
is a work of a similar character to Trench’s Select 
Glossary, and contains a certain number of words 
of which the senses have, in course of time, been 
modified, with quotations from various authors 
exemplifying their use. In the absence of a com- 
= English dictionary such as the Philological 
Society has proposed at some indefinite date to 
give us, all such works have their value. Un- 
fortunately, the present examples were collected 
by a lady now no longer living, who omitted to 
add the references in a great many instances. It 
is a pity Mr. Greene did not add these where he 
pas as might have been done without much 
labour in many instances, It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the minds of word-col- 
lectors that it is the reference which gives the 
quotation its value. The word itself may be mis- 
spelt, the definition may be wrong, the examples 
misquoted, and yet all these things would matter 
but little if only the reference be full and com- 
plete. It is the great defect of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, otherwise so excellent, that it avoids 
giving any but the vaguest references. It < 
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Richardson’s great merit that, while his etymo- 
logies are mostly wrong, we can forgive him all 
when we look at his references. In the present 
volume, for example, we find, under gruff, the 
quotation: “ And gruff he fell adown unto the 
ground.—Chaucer.” We are not told in what 
edition of Chaucer we are to find this line, nor in 
what edition we are to find the spelling gruff. 
The reference is, probably, to the last stanza but 
three of “ The Prioresses Tale”: “ And groffe he 
fell al platte upon the ground,” Chaucer, Cant. 
Tales, ed. Tyrwhitt, 13605. When it is re- 
membered that any student moderately acquainted 
with English literature could have supplied more 
than half the references in a fortnight, it is much 
to be regretted that the editor did not take that 
trouble. It is labour that ought not to be thrown 
upon the reader, who may, presumably, be a tyro, 
and helpless as to finding his place without some 
guidance. It is all the harder because the book 
is well printed, and altogether a neat and handy 
volume, and, even as it is, is of value and interest. 


Barry Cornwail and his Friends. By James T. 
Fields. (Boston: Osgood.) We do not know 
how an hour could be more pleasantly spent than 
in reading this exquisite little book, in which the 
last survivor of the great days of modern song is 
brought before us, a ghost himself, surrounded by 
the still more shadowy figures of his contempo- 
raries. Mr, Fields lets us hear Mr. Proctor con- 
verse of Lamb, Coleridge, and Keats; praise 
Browning when to do so was to assert an 
eccentric originality of opinion; introduce his 
young American guest to Landor, to Kenyon, and 
to Rogers; and point out his own poet-daughter 
Adelaide, still unprepared for fame, sitting over 
a book in a corner of the library. We meet 
the genial figure of Mrs. Jameson; Forster self- 
assertive and thunderous; the household faces of 
Thackeray and Dickens, Leigh Hunt and Leslie, 
each portrayed with the gentle enthusiasm of an 
old man whose memories reproduce the ardours 
of his youth. Among the oft-told tales of Rogers’ 
breakfast-table, this, perhaps, is repeated for the 
first time :-— 

“Samuel Lawrence had lately painted in oils a 

portrait of Rogers, and we asked to see it; so Edmund 
was sent upstairs to get it, and bring it to the table. 
Rogers himself wished to compare it with his own 
face, and had a looking-glass held before him. We 
sat by in silence az he regarded the picture attentively, 
and waited for his criticism. Soon he burst out with 
‘Is my nose so d——y sharp as this?’ We all 
exclaimed ‘No! no! the artist is at fault there, sir,’ 
‘I thought so,’ he cried ; ‘he has painted the face of 
a dead man, d——n him!’ Some one said ‘ The 
portrait is too hard.’ ‘I won’t be painted as a hard 
man,’ rejoined Rogers. ‘I am not a hard man, am I, 
Proctor?’ asked the old poet. Proctor deprecated 
with energy such an idea as that. Looking at the 
portrait again, Rogers said, with great feeling, 
‘Children would run away from that face, and they 
never ran away from me!’ Notwithstanding all he 
had to say against the portrait, I thought it a won- 
derful likeness, and a painting of great value.” 
At the end are subjoined various graceful and 
lively letfers from Barry Cornwall to the author, 
and one hitherto unpublished piece of verbal gro- 
tesque by Charles Lamb. The only word of 
blame that the unkindest criticism could breathe 
against this book is, that its outward appearance 
reminds one irresistibly of those dreary little 
volumes given as Sunday-School prizes to the 
infant poor. 


A Study of Hawthorne. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. (Boston: Osgood.) In this little 
volume a young American poet gives a very ex- 
haustive sketch of the life and works of an author 
for whom, in his boundless admiration, he does 
not claim any honours less than the highest, and 
whose name he does not hesitate to couple with 
Shakspere’s. Considering the want of a sense 


of proportion which is implied by this initial 
assumption, it is really remarkable that his study 
when it is analytic, not comparative, should-be as 








acute and critical as it is. The relative position 
and value of Hawthorne’s successive works; the 
nature of their apparent and essential contents ; 
the complex action of external influences on the 
novelist’s mind—all these things are judged with a 
nice precision that leaves very little to be desired. 
The deepest students of Hawthorne are notlikely to 
quarrel with Mr. Lathrop when he asserts that the 
“Marble Faun” is the supreme effort of its author's 
imagination, the most subtle, the most ingenious, 
the most penetrative of his astonishing romances. 
It seems that Hawthorne was exceedingly 
unwilling that his biography should be written, 
and Mr. Lathrop is far too pious to outrage a 
single wish of his idol. He most carefully warns 
us that this volume is not a Life of Hawthorne, 
but we may assure our readers that, for all but 
those for whom the essence of biography is im- 
pertinent and scandalous tittle-tattle, this book 
will be found a sufficient and excellent biography, 
in spite of its author’s disclaimer. Several of the 
points in which the conduct of Hawthorne was 
made the subject of unfriendly criticism are here 
fully cleared up. The matter of Mr. Pierce’s 
biography, followed, as it immediately was, by 
the reward of the best place in the new president's 
gift, is still somewhat puzzling, but more so, 
perhaps, on account of dissimilarity of national 
custom than on any recognised code of public 
morality. With the one reservation at which we 
have already hinted, we are able conscientiously 
to recommend this book as the finest tribute yet 
laid at the shrine of the first of American writers. 
The style is limpid and pleasing, and interpene- 
trated by a tone of vaporous reverie which is 
quite in keeping with the theme. 


Poets and Novelists ; a Series of Literary Studies, 
By George Barnett Smith. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
Mr. Barnett Smith introduces his essays with 
some very old-fashioned pretexts for publication. 
We have heard before of magazine-writers who 
never would have collected their scattered papers 
if they had not “been repeatedly pressed to do so 
by numerous individuals,” and who timidly but 
ingenuously “ trust that the public and the press 
will endorse their verdict.” It is with a some- 
what bolder flight of the imagination that the 
author claims “the permanent value” of “ ex- 
haustiveness ” for his studies. We do not approve 
of these little artifices, these coaxing hints to 
irresponsible reviewers, these innocent suggestions 
of what epithets the author would like, what 
view of his writing is taken by his distinguished 
friends. If the truth must be said, we find these 
essays anything but “exhaustive;” they are 
painstaking, conscientious résumés of what other 
men have written and said about the several 
persons under review. As criticism they are 
about on a level with the aesthetic utterances of 
the Times, and they aim, as those do, at a rapid 
and rounded sketch of the principal facts of a 
writer’s career, and the view taken of his works 
by ordinary educated persons. They sail very 
close to the wind; no startling paradoxes, no 
bold theories, no unexpected deductions will 
be found in these eminently respectable pages. 
There is a quite curious dearth of originality, 
and a great shrinking from the expression of 
any opinion not in accordance with the feel- 
ing of the majority. It is exactly the sort of 
book one might imagine an average member of 
Parliament writing to keep his hand in in the 
winter evenings; especially in such more im- 
passioned passages as this :— 

“The emerald beauty of a thousand valleys, em- 
broidered by the silver threads of meandering rivers ; 
the grandeur of the everlasting hills with their lofty 
and majestic calm ; the terrible rolling of the restless 
and unsatisfied sea; ... these were the sources of 
the eminent inspiration ” 
of Mrs. Browning. We like Mr. Barnett Smith 
best when he writes on Peacock. His essay, as it 
was the first, remains in all probability the best on 
this author, now so much admired, so long doomed 
to undeserved oblivion. There are too many in- 











stances of bad English in Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
writing, and they are unusually apparent in so level 
and commonplace a style as his. ‘Several of the 
situations in the poem, which would have been re- 
jected by other living poets, of sufficient standing 
capable of writing tt, as vulgar,’ and “ making 
people feel the events it describes as he never felt 
them before, but it does not make them feel in 
precisely the same way as they ought to feel,” are 
instances taken almost at random to justify our 
charge. 


M. Van Lavn’s Molitre has now made such 
progress that it is probably vain to hope for much 
improvement in its style, and certainly useless to 
comment on its defects in that respect. Yet one 
cannot help wincing when one of the gracious 
heroines of that charming trifle Melicerte is made 
to say that her beloved is “ after” another damsel. 
The chief things in this (fourth) volume are 
— and Amphitryon. The former is very 
carefully and, on the whole, creditably done; but 
perhaps its perusal shows us more clearly than 
anything else the enormous difficulties besetting a 
literal prose translation of this kind. In com- 
menting on Amphitryon M. Van Laun has, we 
think, fallen into the mistake of putting down to 
the credit of the French dramatist debts which 
he and Dryden incurred in common to Plautus. 
If we set aside its unlucky coarseness, the English 

lay will compare very favourably with the 
The introduction of Judge Gripus, a 
really comic character, among the dummy confi- 
dants of Amphitryon was a happy thought, and 
the separation of the os of the soubrette and 
Sosia’s wife was a still happier. M. Van Laun’s 
way of alluding to this last change is odd: he 
merely says that Cleanthis is in one scene 
“called” Bromia, and in another “called” 
Phaedra. 


Tue author of The Gentleman’s Art of Dressing 
with Economy (Warne) may be safely recommended 
to all who are gifted with a laudable ambition and 
afflicted with an unlucky ignorance as to this 
matter. He is, on the whole, undoubtedly sound. 
He protests against dickeys, paper collars, loud 

atterns, and mock jewellery. He does not much 
on white hats. He strongly recommends plain 
black ties. He abominates pomatum, and forbids 
his pages to a man who does not “tub.” His 
decisions on these all-important points we may 
(therein reversing Mr. Carlyle’s practice under 
similar circumstances) modestly but firmly ratify. 
On the other hand, we have but few omissions to 
notice. He is too lax as to gloves—and he might 
have put in a word of warning against the in- 
fatuated practice of combining a “ pot” hat with 
a frock coat. Whether a gentleman needs to be 
told, and whether it is any use to tell a not- 
gentleman, how to dress, are metaphysical points 
which may be left out of consideration. But we 
do wish that the taste of the benevolent person 
who wrote this book were as correct as to the 
dress of thoughts as it is as to the dress of bodies. 
Why should corns be called “ pedal callosities ” 
Why should Punch be spoken of as “ our facetious 
old friend”? The author very properly answers 
YES in large capitals to the question “ Is it neces- 
sary to be so particular as to one’s dress?” Will 
he allow us to give the same answer to the 
question “Is it necessary to be so particular as to 
one’s style?” 


W. S., who has prefaced his Bosh (Bickers and 
Son) with some apologetic lines addressed to Mr. 
Lear, has apparently a remarkable enmity to the 
episcopal order. Three out of his twenty-one 
nonsense verses are devoted to mythical occupants 
of the sees of York, Norwich, and Bangor, pre- 
lates of gluttonous and intemperate habits; a pro- 

ortion which suggests the idea that if all the rest 
had been similarly allotted to the other English 
sees, it would have been less invidious, and the 
book would have gained in unity. We cannot 
greatly commend the production as a whole. The 
verses are scarcely above those which lively 
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undergraduates are wont to inscribe in the 
visitors’ books of inns; and in his illustrations 
the author, forgetting that the few bold strokes 
were the great charm of the earlier work of this 
kind, has produced an effect at once splashy 
and niggling. The “old ladies of Wrexham,” on 
p. 12, are perhaps the best. 


There and Back, a seaside book of selections 
from Judy, is not unworthy to take place among 
its fellows—an equivocal compliment, perhaps, con- 
sidering that the ultimate fate of those fellows is 
usually to be left on the cushion of a railway 
carriage, or the steps of a bathing-machine. The 
designers of many of the illustrations appear to 
have forgotten that mere ugliness and distortion 
are not in themselves comic —a fault too 
frequently met with in the cheaper illustrated 
papers. But some of the “pictorial pleasantries ” 
are capital: for instance, the admirable “ old bird,” 
who refuses to “ride alone with a lady,” on 
p. 17, and the wicked truant husband who is 
“ bowled out,” at p. 108. Mr. OC. H. Ross, who 
has undertaken the somewhat depressing task of 
composing odd bits of letterpress to fill up the 
gaps between the illustrations, has done his work 
well considering the difficulties. There are, how- 
ever, two occasional notes on passages in Roderick 
Random which strike one as odd, not to say in- 
appropriate. 

The St. James’ Lectures for 1875. Edited by 
the Rev. J.E. Kempe. (Murray.) These lectures 
on devotional classics are ve unequal, but the 
method is the same in all. e writers pick out 
and ——— what they can recommend as edify- 
ing in the De Imitatione Christi, Pascal’s Thoughts, 
St. Francis of Sales’ Introduction to the Devout 
Life, St. Augustine’s Confessions, Baxter's Saints’ 
Rest, and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 
with a preface about the personality of the writer, 
and generally an attempt to make some capital 
out of him in order to discredit Romanism and 
sacerdotalism. Of course this is not favourable 
to disinterested appreciation of any spiritual classic, 
which, like other classics, is best understood when 
it is looked at simply from every point by an 
observer willing to take it for what it is, not for 
what he fancies he can get out of it. The best of 
the six for simplicity and frankness and the 
absence of arriére pensée is Archbishop Trench’s 
lecture on Baxter, and for a more thorough, if 
more one-sided exposition, Dean Church’s lecture 
on Pascal comes next. The most unsatisfactory, 
from every point of view, is Dr. Farrar’s on the 
Imitation. To begin with, the theory which 
makes Gerson the author is more than doubt- 
ful, but it lends itself to a great many dra- 
matic contrasts, and Dr. Farrar gives way to 
temptation and treats the theory as practically 
certain. Then the doctrine of the book is 
expounded in a way which shows simple 
ignorance of the conditions under which we 
live in a world where nothing is to be had 
without paying its price. Dr. Farrar has, of 
course, a right to believe that to concentrate 
all the powers of the mind upon self-renunciation 
is only another form of selfishness, and, as such, 
objectionable; if so he ought simply to have put 
tho Imitation aside as a pernicious book, fascinating 

rhaps to some morbid temperaments. But when 

e elected to recommend the book as a “com- 
panion to the devout life,” he should have re- 
membered that the inward depth and peace which 
he praises are exactly the result of the refusal to 
be eager and excited about outward things, even 
about plans for benefiting others, which he con- 
demns: he should have remembered, too, that the 
author he is condemning for selfishness knew that 
no pious practice was too important to be laid 
aside on occasion aternae uttlitatis causd. 
The Dean of Norwich falls into nearly the 
same mistake when he censures St. Francis de 
Sales for fostering quietism. If we are to follow 
inward peace seriously and practise “ meekness 
towards ourselves,” we must do without preferences 
and plans and ambitions, and in fact, bring our 





wishes down toa minimum. Of course, most of 
the activity of common-place people comes of 
their trying to keep their wishes at a maximum, 
but then common-place people know that inward 
peace is not for them: quietism is only a heresy 
when it bids us do nothing as well as wish nothing. 


Mr. Netr’s edition of Macbeth—one of “ Collins’ 
School and College Classics ””—consists of a six- 
barrelled Introduction, Text, Notes, “ Questions 
for Examination,” and a “Genealogy of the 
Reigning Royal Family from the ‘Gracious Dun- 
can.’” There are some good points in the Intro- 
duction—e.g., the quotation from Albion’s England. 
For the notes, it would be well if Mr. Neil would 
either not quote Latin at all, or quote it correctly. 
Such blunders as “ fronte nulla fides,” “ gemi- 
tusque expressit pectore lucto,” catch one’s eye as 
one turns over his pages. He speaks of “ Hyr- 
cana,” of “the Persian” of Aeschylus, &c. We 
do not think he is right in paraphrasing “ ’Tis 
better thee without than he within ” “ Disagree- 
able as is thy presence at the door, ’tis better to 
have an assassin there than Banquo in this hall ;” 
for consider the context :— 

* Macb, There's blood upon thy face. 

Mur. ’Tis Banquo’s then. 

Macb. ’Tis better thee without than he within.” 
As to “screw your courage to the sticking place,” 
Mr. Neil's note is: “ sticking place—fixed point, 
with a covert allusion to the death-dealing spot 
chosen by the butcher. So in the Gorgious 
Gallery of Gallant Inventors, 1578 :— 

“* Which flowre out of my hande shall never passe, 

But in my harte shall have a sticking place; ’” 
where Mr. Neil’s discovery of the butcher allusion 
reminds one of the old commentator’s on “ shapes 
our ends” and “roughhew.” The so in his note 
is surely misleading. 


Principles of Plutology. By Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe. (Williams and Norgate.) In the 
first chapter the author of this book describes its 
object as follows: “ This first chapter is simply an 
attempt to demonstrate the futility and barrenness 
of political economy in its very essence, and the 
remainder of the work will be devoted to the 
establishment, on a philosophic basis, of a true 
science of plutology.” After so grand an announce- 
ment, it is disappointing to find that the book 
really makes no attempt to construct the promised 
science; that it is merely a collection of articles 
for which the author (p. 169) “must plead tie 
allowance usually made for articles intended for 
publication in periodicals, and for political and 

lemical discussions in general ;” and that we must 
ook to a future work for the accomplishment of 
the author's original — The last words of 
the present book are: “ With the aid of our new 
definition of capital, and other definitions of terms 
at present loosely handled, we hope in future 
papers to build up a systematical, complete, and 
systematic science of plutology, as distinguished 
from the political economy still flourishing.” Un- 
less the science thus projected is to be something 
very different from the indications afforded by the 
present book, we must admit a preference for 
“the political economy still flourishing.” The 
following is a specimen of the stuff Mr. Donis- 
thorpe seeks to put in its place :— 

“Tn future, therefore, after this scrutiny, we shall 
find it advisable to dispense with the term ‘demand’ 
altogether. Indeed, the word has caused much con- 
fusion of thought, and it is a very good riddance. 
How often are we asked to consider the consequences 
of an increased demand for a commodity! Now, 
bearing in mind what demand means, how can we 
conceive of an increased demand for anything? How 
can more of an article be effectually demanded than 
actually exists? The only conceivable meaning to be 
attached to such an expression is an increased value 
due to a stimulated desire to possess the article in 
question. How much better, then, to speak plainly 
and to talk of a rise of value instead of an increased 
demand! Surely it is easy enough to affirm that the 
enhanced value of coal ata certain date was due to 
its increased desirableness on account of the low tem- 





perature, and not to a rise in the values of any of its 
elements of production. Nothing could be clearer ; 
and the erroneous and absurd notion of an extended 
area of consumption as a prime cause is at once ren- 
dered inconceivable.”— Principles of Plutology, p. 135. 
Mr. Donisthorpe is certainly wise in his own con- 
ceit, but we can discover no marks of any other 
wisdom in his book. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Capt. Burnaby, whose re- 
cent journey to Khiva and interview with the 
Khan excited so much attention in military and 
reaper circles, has in preparation a narrative of 
is adventures and experiences, which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin under the title of A Ride to Khiva. 


Mr. H. J. Sprro, Lecturer at the University of 
Leyden, announces for publication, by subscrip- 
tion, Extracts from the Talmud, under the title 
Talmudische Ausziige. The original Hebrew 
text will be given, with a German version on the 
opposite page, accompanied by notes and illustra- 
tions. A concise but complete Rabbinical glos- 
sary will also be given, explaining all difficult 
words occurring in Rabbinical writings. Sub- 
scribers’ names are received by Messrs. Triibner 
and Oo., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Messrs. MacmIttan are about to publish 
separately, at six-pence each, a series of little 
books, each containing two of the lectures recently 
delivered to Science Teachers at South Kensington, 
on the invitation of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Among them will be those by Captain 
Abney, R.E., F.R.S., on Photography; by Prof. 
Stokes, on Light ; by Prof, E. Ray Lankester and 
Mr. Sorby, F.R.S., on the Microscope; by Prof. 
Williamson, F.R.S., on Metallurgical Processes ; 
by Prof. Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S., and Dr. 
Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., on Physiological Appar- 
atus; by Prof. Kennedy, C.E., on Kinematic 
Models; by Dr. W.H. Stone, on Sound and 
Music; and by Prof. Geikie, F.R.S., Director of 
the Geological Survey of Scotland, on Field 
Geology. The lectures have been carefully revised 
by the authors, and will be illustrated. 


Messrs. Wa. Cottins, Sons, AnD Co. have in 
preparation a text-book on The Principles of Agri- 
culture, by Prof. Wrightson, of the College of 
Agriculture, Cirencester. It is to be specially 
adapted to the recent syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department, and will form one of their series 
of Elementary Science Text-books. 


Sreps are being taken for raising a fund for the 
benefit of Mrs. Henry Kingsley, widow of the late 
well-known novelist. We regret to learn that 
any such effort is needed; but, being needed, it 
should be heartily seconded in the wide area 
within which Mr. Kingsley and his works were 
known and liked. Miss Allen, 170 Warwick 
Street, Eccleston Square, would reply to any 
enquiries on the subject. 


Tue Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace 
was closed on the 30th ult. for a period of six 
weeks. 


Mr. Jonn Rays has in preparation a volume of 
Lectures on Welsh Philology, to be published by 
Messrs. Triibner. The principal contents are :— 
(1) “ The position of the Celtic Languages in the 
Aryan family of Speech, and the Classification of 
them among themselves; ” (I1) “The Welsh Con- 
sonants: the Nature and Reason of their Muta- 
tions;” (III) “The Welsh Vowels and their 
Changes explained by Reference to Helmholtz’s 
Analysis of Tone;” (IV) “ The Continuity of the 
Welsh Language and the non-Irish Origin of the 
Early Inscriptions of Wales and Cornwall ;” (V) 
“ The History of the Welsh Alphabet and Ortho- 
graphy ;” (VI) “ Ogams and Ogmic Monuments;” 
(Vv tL) “ An Attempt to trace Ogmic Writing to 
its Origin.” An Appendix to the work includes a 
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full list of the Early Inscriptions of Wales and 
Cornwall. 


Tue Rev. Daniel Silvan Evans has been for 
many years trying to bring together the writings 
of the Welsh poet Evan Evans, better known to 
his countrymen as Jeuan Brydydd Hir, who died 
in the year 1789. The result of Mr. Silvan Evans's 
labours is a volume of 311 pages just published by 
Mr. H. Humphreys at Oarnarvon. He thinks he 
has got hold of nearly all the bard’s poetical com- 
positions, but he is of opinion that there must be 
many more of his letters existing than he has 
been able to find. It is known that his manu- 
scripts fell into the possession of Paul Panton, 
of Plas Gwyn, Anglesey, Esq., and that they are in 
the keeping of his representatives, who, however, 
refuse to allow them to be examined. The editor 
complains that they refuse even to acknowledge 
the receipt of his letters of enquiry; it is feared 
that the manuscripts are, moreover, fast becoming 
worthless, if they have not already reached that 
stage of decay. Mr. Silvan Evans deserves the 
most sincere thanks of all patriotic Welshmen for 
what he has done, and we wish him success in 
finding out the missing works of the bard. The 
latter, it may be noticed by the way, spent some 
of his time as an undergraduate at Merton College, 
Oxford; for the editor finds him in the list of 
subscribers to Thomas Richards’s Dictionary, in 
1753, ‘entered as “Mr. Evan Jenkin Evan, of 
Merton College, Oxford.” 


Tue Rev. T. E. Gibson, Priest of Our Lady's 
Church, Lydiate, has prepared a work on Lydtate 
Hail and Its Associations. The first part contains 
an account of the Feudal and Manorial Lords, &c., 
drawn chiefly from charters and documents in the 
Ince-Blundell Collection; and the second part is 
occupied with a history of Lydiate Abbey, includ- 
ing an account of the persecutions endured by the 
Lancashire gentry for their adherence to the 
ancient faith between the dissolution and the 
settlement of the first Missionary Priest at Lydiate 
in 1681. The materials for the second part are 
mainly derived from State Papers copied for the 
late Bishop Goss, 


Tue Bibliographie dela France announces that 
the Minister of Public Instruction has decided on 
the publication of a work which will cover the 
whole field of Gaulish numismatics. He appeals 
to librarians, keepers of museums, and owners of 
private collections, abroad as well as in France, 
to bring to his knowledge any specimens in their 
— which are not to be found in the National 

ibrary. 

WE are glad to hear that the iate Mr. Richard 
Simpson left his MS. of The School of Shakspere 
complete, before he left England on the journey 
which ended in his death at Rome last spring. 
Mr. Simpson saw all but the last three sheets of 
the first volume of his book through the press. 
These and the second volume are now in the hands 
of Mr. W. J. Craig, the New Shakspere Society's 
editor of Cymbeline, to be seen through the 
printer's hands ; and Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
will publish the book this autumn. It will con- 
tain Zhe Life and Death of Thomas Stucley, and 
the Play attached to it; “ Nobody and Somebody, 
with the true Chronicle Historie of Elydura, who 
was fortunately three severall times crowned King 
of England” ; HistrioMastix, or the Player Whipt, 
1610; “The Comedy of The Prodigal Son, in 
which Despair and Hope are very artificially intro- 
duced ;” “4 Warning for Faire Women, contain- 
ing the Most Tragicall and Lamentable Murther 
of Master George Sanders of London, Merchant, 
nigh Shooters Hill,” &c., 1599; “Jacke Drum’s 
Entertainment ; or the Comedie of Pasquill and 
Katherine,” 1601; and probably.“ The Cobdler’s 
Prophecy.” Mr. Simpson printed separately in his 
lifetime the Alarum for London, 1602. 


Tue third session of the New Shakspere 


Society will be opened on Friday, October 8, by 
a paper on “The Second and Third Parts of 








King Henry VI., and their originals,” by Miss 
Jane Lee, daughter of the Archdeacon of Dublin. 
The November paper will probably be by Mr. 
Furnivall: “The Character of Hamlet not en- 
titled to the Admiration often bestowed upon it.” 


Some interesting statistics illustrating the ex- 
tent to which English literature is encouraged 
abroad, and to which foreign literature is en- 
couraged in this country, may be gleaned from the 
“ Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British 
Possessions in 1875,” compiled in the Custom 
House, and recently printed by command of Par- 
liament. Among the nations not under British 
rule, it would seem from this return that, as might 
well be expected, the United States is by far our 
best customer for printed books, the money value 
of those exported being estimated at 269,907. ; 
we received in exchange but 17,452/. worth. The 
value of the books sent to the Australian colonies 
is put down at 302,4327. To France our exports 
are valued at 31,593/.; our imports from France at 
54,2951. For Germany the exports and imports 
are put down at 18,3637. and 32,4811. respectively ; 
Holland, 22,035/. and 29,067/.; Belgium, 18,4832. 
and 16,9317. The total value of our exported 
books is returned at 916,351/. ; in 1874 the amount 
reached 904,792/. 


Aone the documents selected for publication 
in the concluding volume of Facsimiles of Irish 
National Manuscripts, prepared at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton, is a remarkable letter 
of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, now preserved among 
the Irish State Papers in the Public Record 
Office. Fitzgerald, the “Silken Lord,” was im- 

risoned in the Tower for rebellion against Henry 

III., and was executed at Tyburn in February, 
1537; his name and arms are still to be seen 
rudely cut in the wall of the Beauchamp Tower. 
This letter, written from the place of his im- 
prisonment but a few months ions his execution, 
gives a very painful picture of the miseries under- 
gone by State criminals at that time. It is ad- 
dressed to his servant, John Routh, whom he 
instructs to procure twenty pounds for him from 
a friend, “Obryen ;” the following are the con- 
cluding passages of the letter :— 

“I never had eny mony syns I cam In to pryson 
but a nobull; nor I have had nother hosyn, dublet, 
nor shoys, nor shyrt but on, nor eny othyr garment 
but a syngyll fryse gowne, for a velue furryd wythe 
bowge, and so I have gone wolward, and barefote and 
barelegyd, dyverse tymes (when ytt hath not ben 
very warme) and so I shuld have don styll and now, 
but that pore prysoners of ther gentylnes hathe 
sumtyme gevyn me old hosyn and shoys and old 
shyrts—thys I wryt onto you not as complaynyng on 
my frynds, but for to shew you the trewthe of my 
gret nede, that you should be the more dylygent In 
goyng onto Obryen and In bryngyng me the before- 
sayd xx li. whereby I myght the soner have here 
mony to by me clothys, and also for to amend my 
sclender comyns and fare, and for othyr necessaryes. 
I woll you take owte of that you bryng me for your 
costs and labur. I pray you have me commendyd 
onto all my lovers and frends, and shew that I am In 
gude helthe. By me Tuomas rytz GERALD.” 


THE following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Return from Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge relating to Professors, 
their Emoluments, number of Lectures delivered, 
&e. (price 4d.); Eighth Report on the Judicial 
Statistics of Scotland (price 1s. 6d.); Abstract of 
Local Taxation Returns (price 2s, 1d.); Report 
by Sir B. Robertson respecting his Visit to 
Haiphong and Hanoi in Tonquin (price 2d.) ; 
Return of Cases of Extradition of Prisoners under 
Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States (price 1d.); Papers relating to H.M. 
Possessions in West Africa (price 1s. 5d.) ; Con- 
tinuation of ditto, with Maps (price 6s.) ; Reports 
of Inspectors of Factories for the half year ending 
April 30, 1876 (price 1s, 1d.); Report of Select 
Committee o1 Oyster Fisheries, with plates (price 
4s. Gd.); Report of the Royal Commission on 


Army Promotion and Retirement, with Minutes 
of Evidence, &c. (price 5s. 8d.) ; Report of Royal 
Commission on Spontaneous Combustion of Coal 
in Ships (price 4d.) ; Report of the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries for 1875 (price 1s. 3d.); Abstract 
of Accounts of Loan Societies of England and 


Wales (price 3d.); Instructions res ting Recep- 
tion of Fugitive Slaves on board H.M. Ships 


(price 1ld.); Tables showing the progress of 
British Merchant Shi ie dies 4d); Reports 
by H.M. Secretaries o bassy and Legation on 
Manufactures, Commerce, &c. (price 9d.) ; Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom 
with Foreign Countries and British Possessions 
for 1875 (price 3s.) ; Thirty-first Annual Report 


_of the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 


Bequests for Ireland (price 14d.); Reports of 
Inspecting Officers upon Railway Accidents in 
April and May, 1876 (price 3s. 6d.) ; Report of 
the Committee of Council on Education, England 
and Wales, 1875-76, with Parts I. to IV. of 
Appendix (price 3s. 9d.) ; Ditto, Scotland (price 
1s. 9d.); Report on the Condition and Progress of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland for 1875-76 
(price 1}d.); Eighteenth Detailed Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, Abstracts of 1872 (price 1s. 8d.) ; 
Correspondence with British Representatives and 
Agents abroad relating to the Slave Trade (price 
4s, 5d.); Report of Select Committee on Civil 
Employment of Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines 
(price 2s. 6d.) ; Further Correspendence respect- 
ing the Imprisonment of British Subjects in Peru 
(price 1s, 4d.). 








OBITUARY. 


FROMENTIN, Engine, at Paris, Aug. 27, aged 55. 
PROUT, SKINNER, Aug. 29, aged 69. 








LITERARY WORK IN JAVA. 
Tanjore: July 30, 1876. 

During a recent visit to Java I was surprised 
to find how much has been done to elucidate the 
Hindu and Buddhist remains there, and, as it ap- 
pears to me that a study of the antiquities of that 
splendid island will do much to help Indianists, 
I shall venture to give youa brief account of what 
I observed. 

The Batavian Society is by far the oldest in the 
East (it was founded some years before that at 
Calcutta), and the long series of its Transactions 
(Verhandelingen) contains, especially of late years, 
most valuable treatises on the archaeology and 
eg! of the islands which constitute Dutch 

ndia; the Society has also published some 

splendid separate works. The chief contributor 
is, unhappily, no more; on landing at Batavia I 
was grieved to hear of the recent death of Ds. 
Cohen-Stuart. This most amiable and dis- 
tinguished Orientalist was born in Holland in 
1825, and, asa civil servant, arrived in Java in 
1846. His remarkable aptitude for Oriental 
studies at once attracted the attention of the 
Government, and he was sent to Solo (Soerya- 
karta) to devote himself to those pursuits, which 
he did with the greatest singleness of mind and 
consequent success. 

His chief works (among many of lasting value) 
are a critical edition and translation of the 
Javanese Brata Jorda (i.e. Mahabharata) com- 
— after a Kawi poem of 1097 a.p., and his col- 

ection of Kawi of Old Javanese) inscriptions. 
Both were published by the Batavian Society. 
The first is especially important, as it is the only 
critical edition and translation that we have of a 
great Indian epic in a language foreign to North 
India. The parallel versions in Tamil and Telugu 
have been neglected, or nearly so, for Mr. C. P. 
Brown's unfinished edition of the Telugu Maha- 
bharata is all that India canshow. The difficulty 
of such a work as this few can understand, but 
the value of it is evident. Such versions, in fact, 





enable us to partly control the matter of the us- 
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certain Sanskrit recensions. His collection of Kawi 
inscriptions extends to two parts—a folio volume 
of facsimiles (to the accuracy of which I can 
testify, as I have compared parts with the 
originals), and an introduction and complete 
transcript in Roman letters. Most of the docu- 
ments are of the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., 
and are chiefly in Old Javanese, with a large 
admixture of Sanskrit. The author's untimely 
death has prevented an explanation of these most 
difficult texts, but he has left an invaluable aid in 
the shape of a complete index to the whole, which, 
with many other MSS., his widow has generously 
deposited in the library of the Batavian Society. 

The Society has an admirable museum, 
rich in Hindu and Buddhist relics of an early 

riod, of which we have hardly any remains in 

ndia. The excellent laws of Java have greatly 
contributed to this. In India, ancient statues or 
inscriptions that may be discovered are invariably 
destroyed for the metal—they are usually of copper 
—so arecoins, In Java, it is penal to destroy such, 
but the finder is entitled to claim the full value. 
Thus I saw a gold image which, though very 
small, had been bought for about 20/., and is one 
of the greatest treasures of the museum. 

The preparation of a catalogue is in the hands 
of Mr. Groeneveldt, and it will be of the greatest 
value to Indian archaeologists. The library of 
the Society is rich for the East. The Catalogue 
of Arabic MSS. (chiefly on law) by Dr. van den 
Berg is sufficient proof. A scientific Oriental 
Jurisprudence has long been recognised in Java, 
though not, as yet, in India. 

Even in the country towns there is much 
scientific zeal. At Solo, Mr. Wilkens showed me 
his MS. Javanese Dictionary in about thirty folio 
volumes. It comprises proverbs, traditions, cus- 
toms, and everything of interest connected with 
the Javanese people. Dr. van der Tuuk has re- 
sided for some years on Bali in order to study the 
remaining Polynesian Hindus. Dr. Kern, the 
very eminent Leyden Professor, has explained 
several Old Javanese texts; in his hands Kawi (or 
Old Javanese) studies are now left. I must omit 
particular mention of several important treatises 
on numismatics, &e. Dutch powers of work and 
the national sincerity of character have thus done 
far more for Oriental research in Java than has 
been done in any presidency of India, or even in 
the whole of India in the same space of time. 

During my stay in Java I was able—thanks to 
the unrivalled facilities for travelling—to visit 
the chief Hindu and Buddhist remains in the cen- 
tral provinces of the island. The chief Hindu 
temple is at Brambénan or the “place of Brah- 
mans.” To give an intelligible account of this 
and of the Buddhist temples would need a vo- 
lume; I must confine myself, therefore, to the 
chief facts I have noticed, especially as Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s great work affords a ready means of 
finding plans and views to those to whom the 
Dutch works are inaccessible. The Civa temple 
at Brambanan is of the (for India) unusual form 
termed caturmukha; in one of the four faces the 
old Javanese custodian opened a make-shift 
wicker door, and I saw, to my surprise, an image 
of Durga, evidently worshipped still, just as it 
would be in a modern Indian village. There was 
a streak of red paint on the forehead, and around 
were offerings of messes of curry and rice, and the 
like. For more than four centuries Buddhism 
and Hinduism have been supplanted in Java by 
Muhammadanism, but rr ee fanaticism 
seem to have found no place. e temples are in 
Tuins, but from natural causes. Originally built 
of small blocks of stone without mortar, the 
upper courses have been thrown down to a great 
extent, but the lower are only partly dislocated. 
The cause is evident; the ruins are on the slopes 
or in the valleys around the stupendous volcanic 
cones of Merapi and Merbabu, and occasional 
earthquakes have done the mischief. 

Brambénan is in the native state of Djocdjo- 
Karta; but it is to be hoped that the Dutch 





Government will, some time, have a clearance 
made around the bases of the great and subordi- 
nate Hindu temples, for enough is left standing to 
enable one, by the rules of Indian architecture, to 
make a satisfactory restoration of the whole, and 
these ruins are of the highest archaeological 
interest. The Caivism of Java was evidently of 
the old school, and before Vedantic influences had 
begun to work. Civa was then the supreme 
being (in Java, Bhatara Guru, who has been 
satisfactorily identified by Cohen-Stuart with 
Civa), but Narayana or Vishnu (as an emanation 
of Civa) was also an object of worship. In 
India, very few temples of this period are left: 
perhaps not more than two or three near Madras, 
and of these one (at Seven Pagodas) is of much 
the same style. The museum at Batavia also 
possesses much to illustrate this system, which is 
that of the Vayu and Brahmanda (or the real old) 
a. The architecture is evidently South 

ndian in style, and Dr. Cohen-Stuart’s palaeogra- 
phical researches point to South India as the source 
of the former Hindu civilisation of Java. I have 
other evidence of this, but it would take too much 
space to give it here. 

Mandoet is a very interesting Buddhist temple, 
with splendid statues of Buddha (in the middle), 
and of Sangha and Dharma (on either side). 

Boro-Boedoer is the largest ruin by far, and 
though it does not cover nearly so much space as 
one of the great South-Indian temples, it is, as a 
whole, larger than any single shrine or gopura in 
any Indian temple. It was evidently a dagoba, and, 
it being on a hill, there are terraces on the slopes, 
instead of the usual enclosures, The bas-reliefs 
here and at Mandoet are very remarkable, and I 
was delighted to find that they illustrate the Ja- 
takas. 1 believe that this has not been as yet 
noticed. One example must suffice: on the left 
side of the steps at Mandoet there is a bas-relief 
with (at the upper part) two birds carrying a stick 
in their claws by the ends, the middle of which a 
tortoise has hold of by its mouth. In the left 
corner below, two men are looking up and pointing 
at it; in the right, the tortoise is on the ground, 
and the men have thrown themselves onit. This 
obviously is a representation of the Jataka pub- 
lished by Fausbéll (Five Jatakas, p.6) and the 
story hes found its way into the Pancatantra. 

There was evidently a large emigration of 
Buddhists from North India to Java about the 
eleventh century A.D., and these took with them 
a Nagarialphabet, which is a great contrast to the 
Old Javanese character. It is worthy of notice 
that wefind some inscriptions in the same character 
at Seven Pagodas (near Madras), which was once 
a great port. These emigrants took with them a 
highly developed form of the Northern Buddhism. 

The care taken of Boro-Boedoer by the 
Dutch Government is beyond all praise. The 
magnificent volumes by Leemans and Van Kins- 
bergen will show that these ruins well deserve 
it, for the bas-reliefs there are infinitely more 
valuable than anything of the kind in India; the 
Old Javanese civilisation is represented in them 
down to the most minute details. 

The number of statues to be seen everywhere, 
the inscriptions and endless ruins, show that 
Central Java must once have been a wonderfully 
successful Indian colony. The richness of the 
soil may have helped, but it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the Brah- 
mans and Buddhists were more successful, 
in every way, with the Polynesian Javanese than 
they have been with the low-type Dravidians of 
Southern India. Where these last have benefited 
much, there has been a large admixture of North- 
Indian blood, and for a long period. Javanese 
art, once equal to Indian, has (as Mr. Groeneveldt 
pointed out to me) sunk again to the old Poly- 
nesian level, but there are yet undeniable traces of 
the great success of the old Indian missionaries. 
Their work was ended abruptly more than 400 
years ago, but there is the more reason that it 
should not now be forgotten. They raised what 








was probably a cannibal population to a compara- 
tively high and permanent civilisation, and made 
Java what Marco Polo found it, “ une ysle de 
mout grant richesse””—a character that it still has. 
A. BURNBLL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEMPLE OF SATURN AND THE AERARIUM.- 
Oxford: August 28, 1876. 

The criticism of Mr. Boase on my interpretation 
of a well-known passage in the Oration of Cicero 
pro Fonteto (in the AcapEMy of August 26) is 
very just and fair from a. scholar’s point of view, 
and if it were a question of scholarship only there 
would be no hesitation in submitting to his 
authority at once; but it appears to me that for a 

assage in any author relating to a building the 

best explanation and interpretation is to be found 
in the building itself, when we have suflicient 
remains of it, as I contend that we have in this. 
instance. 

The Temple of Saturn was frequently called the 
Aerarium, or Public Treasury, because it was the 
vestibule of it; the early doorway at the foot of 
the steep flight of steps remains partly concealed 
by the podium or basement of the temple as re- 
built in the third century. These steps were 
probably built in the time of Sylla, after the 
public building which contained the Treasury and 
the other Government offices had been almost 
destroyed in the fire when the body of Clo- 
dius was burnt in the Senate House at the east 
end of this great building. These very steep 
steps and the walls that enclose them belong to. 
the rebuilding after the fire; the only por- 
tions of the older building preserved seem to 
be the lower parts of the west and of the 
south walls. The latter forms the north wall 
of the Forum, and against this the basements 
of two temples are built. One is that of the 
Temple of Concord, which was connected with 
the Senate House. In this the subterranean 

assage of the time of the Republic remains ; it 
Ted to the foot of another flight of steps leadiag 
to the Senate House, which can be traced within ; 
but here also the communication was cut off 
when the temple above was rebuilt in the time of 
the early Empire, and the doorway is concealed. 
In the Temple of Saturn the e has been 
destroyed in the rebuilding, but the doorway 
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remains visible. The steep steps were for the 
use of the clerks of the Treasury, who had 
to climb up them daily to their offices in 
the wooden building on the third floor. There 
is no doorway out of this staircase until we 
arrive at that level. The lower part of the steps 
must be cut out of the tufa rock, though covered 
with harder stone; they pass under the small 
chambers where the money was kept, correspond- 
ing to our bank vaults, but there was no entrance 
at that end. When the clerks had made out their 
accounts and had to draw money, they must have 
passed through the vestibule of the Senate House 
to have their cheques countersigned by some 
officer of the Senate before they could touch their 
money. The only entrance to the vaults “being 
from this end, these circumstances must have 
been well known to the people whom Cicero 
was addressing, and the steepness of the steps 
adds pungency to his allusion, This great flight 
of steps has only been discovered and opened 
within the last few years. There seems to have 
been an arcade all round the building with a pas- 
sage or corridor behind it. This was called a 
porticus,a word of many meanings, either “arcade” 
or “ colonnade.” When Michel Angelo rebuilt the 
= storey in stone he was afraid to trust these 
old arches to support the great additional weight ; 
he walled up those on the southern side as we 
see, and enclosed those on the western side of the 
building, which are visible on the present stairs of 
the Municipality (who still occupy the upper part 
of this great building, as they always did), and are 
shown in some of my photographs. On the eastern 
side he seems to have pulled down the arcade of 
Sylla, and left only that part of the wall on which it 
stood. He made great changes at the east end of 
the building, but the substructure and the vestibule 
to the Senate House remain, and the connexion 
between them and the bank vaults and the passage 
or steps to the podium or basement of the Suaghe 
of Concord can be traced, and the plan and section 
of it are given in one of my plates. 
JoHN HENRY PARKER. 








TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF EDMUND LUDLOW. 
Gottingen: Aug. 15, 1876. 

Since the review of my little pamphlet entitled 

Briefe Englischer Fliichtlinge in der Schweiz 


(Gottingen: Peppmiiller, 1874) see in the. 


ACADEMY (vol. vii. p. 369), two additional letters 

of Edmund Ludlow have been discovered in the 

Public State-Paper Office of Bern, in a manuscript 

volume entitled Epistolae ad Decanos Ber 

They are of the same character as those before 

— and present the same points of interest 
or various classes of readers. ALFRED STERN. 

“ Monsieur, 

“Monsieur le Doyen Homel fidéle ministre de 
“Yevangile mon trés honoré ami 4 Berne. 
** Dear and honoured Sir 

“It haveing beene of late a time of counsell, the 
life whereof consisting in privacy and upon that 
account things haveing beene variously represented 
I have not thought fit to trouble you with any for 
some weekes, haveing received noe particular worth 
the communicating, but understanding by Monsieur 
P Hospitalier de Ville Neuve * (who did me the favour 
to acquaint mee and my countryman Mr, Ralfson 
with your kind remembrance of us, for which we 
heartily thanke you) that you desiered information of 
such things as came to our knowledge and one of our 
number haveing received a lettre yesterday from 
London dated the 3¢ instant, wherein are some re- 
markeable passages I shall heere insert them verbal 
in, as sent to us. 

“The Lord Morley and Monteagle haveing killed 
one Mr. Hastings, the King by his commission hath 
constituted the L. Chancellor Lord High Steward of 
England in order to the tryall of the sayd Lord 
Morley in Westminster Hall before 24 of his Peeres, 
named in the sayd Comission, which the common 
people say is the 34 murther he hath committed. 

“April 24.¢ At the sessions of the Old Bayly 


* Ville Noue, MS. 
t “Weekely Gazzet,” Marginal Note, _ 











Coll. John Kathbone an old Collonell for the Parlia- 
ment, William Sanders, Henry Tucker, Tho Flint, 
Thomas Evans, John Myles, William Westcot, and 
John Cole formerly officers and souldiers in the late 
rebellion were indited for conspireing the death of the 
King and the overthrow of the goovernment, haveing 
layd their plot and contrivance for the surpriseing of 
the Tower and killing of general Monke, Sir John 
Robinson and Sir Richard Browne, and then to have 
declared for an equall division of lands; the citty 
was to have beene fiered, the percullises * to have 
beene let downe, to keepe out all assistance, the horse- 
guard to have beene surprised in the innes, where 
they were quartered, severall hostlers haveing beene 
gained for that purpose. The Tower was accordingly 
viewed, and its surprise intended by boats over 
the moate and from thence to scale the walle. One 
Alexander not yet taken had distributed severall 
summes of mony to these conspirators and for the 
carrying on of their designe more effectually, they 
were told of a councell of the greate ones, that sate 
frequently in London, from whence flowed (?) all 
orders, which councell received their directions from 
another in Holland which sate with the state, and 
the 34 of September was pitched on for the attempt, 
as beeing found by Lilly’s almanacke (a scheme 
erected for the purpose) to bee a lucky day, a planet 
taken ruleing, which prognosticated the downefall of 
monarchy. The evidence against these persons was 
verry full and cleare, and they accordingly found 
guilty of high treason. Thus farre the gazzet. 

“On the last of Aprill the sayd persons were 
hanged and quartered. It’s sayd, they tooke it upon 
their deaths, that they never saw the face of the 
witnesses in their lives, and that they were trapanned 
to speake some words and to heare others speake and 
did not reveale it. 

‘ Aprill 21. On our coast neere Huntly foote came 
a young whale on shore which was 30 foote long. 

“The same day it was ordered by the King and 
Councell, that a proclamation should issue out under 
the greate seale, whereby John Desborough, Thomas 
Kelsey, John White, John Grove, Wiiliam Burton, 
William Scot, Sir Robert Honnywood junior, Thomas 
Cole of Southampton,..... t Spurway Edward 
Raddon, Dr. Edward Richardson, John Phelps and 
John Nicholas of Monmouthshiere and every one of 
them named are to returne into England and to 
render themselves by the 23 July next, in case of 
faylure ¢ to bee attainted for high treason. 

“About a fortnight since lettres out of Kent in- 
formed, that in a towne of that country, it rained 
severall sorts of fish, which were alive and that they 
covered above an acre of ground. 

“That at another towne in Worcestershire a greate 
many doggs, more then 40 went out of the gates and 
there fought till all dyed but one upon the place and 
that this one dyed ere he got home; a good friend of 
ours a godly and sober person sayth I may believe 
this last for an asseured truth, and that the like 
happened in Germany before the troubles there; thus 
farre that from England. How improbable it is, that 
there was any thing of reallity in that pretended plot 
for which those eight persons above mentioned were 
put to death, the narrative of their owne partiall 
gazzateer speakes plaine enough and truly to speake 
my apprehensions thereof, as farre I can discerne of 
things and persons, I judge these persons to bee thus 
inhumanely buchered under colour of law of purpose 
to strike terrour into others, that they may not dare 
speake with any for feare of beeing dealt withall in 
the like manner. This their usurpation and confede- 
racy being founded in trechery and bloodshed must 
therefore (according to the received maxime) bee con- 
tinued and preserved by the same meanes as hath 
beene practised by them annually since their returne, 
but the Lord the just judge will without doubt arise 
speedily to witnesse against this barbarous cruelty and 
divelish policy. By a lettre which I received yester- 
day from a friend at Paris, though of somewhat along 
date being the 3rd instant I am informed, that Hollis, 
C. Stewards embassadour, is prepareing for his returne, 
there being noe hope of peace, betweene the two 
crowns of France and England. 

“T had written thus farre neare a weeke since but 
for waunt of a messenger it hath layen by mee, soe 
that I have an opportunity to insert what I have re- 
ceived from a friend in Holland (whose lettre bears 
date the 15th of this instant May old stile) which is 
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that it’s probable the Swedes will joyne with the 
English against the Danes and Dutch, that the Dutch 
and English fleet are ready to put to sea, but that it’s 
thought neither will bee forward to engage, but 
on great advantage, that those eight, who as 
the gazzetter observes had served the parliament 
(which service hee and his party are now growen to 
that height of impudence as to tearme a rebellion) 
and which for the end above mentioned were thought 
fit to bee lately sacrified in England, had beene pri- 
soners upon a pretended plott twelve months before 
their tryall. This lettre alsoe mentions that news 
came the last post into Holland, that 3000 are up in 
Scotland, who declare that they will have their 
ministers restored that are put out and noe more put 
out and say they will see, who shall oppose them, that 
the court at Whitehall are in such great feare that 
they exercise much cruelty to ministers and others 
and are soe mercyless to the Duch prisoners that they 
starve in prison for want of food and some of them 
who are alive eate the flesh of those who are starved 
for meere hunger (a cruelty scarcely to bee believed 
but it’s written) and that they are allowed but a penny 
a day and not soe much watter as they desire to drinke 
(although the Duch allow every one they take of the 
English 6d. by the day) and that severall people 
takeing notice of this miserable condition send them 
meate and payles of milke, but the gaolers* refuse to let 
them have theone ortho other, throwing the meateaway 
and powering the milke down the streets, alledging 
that they have command soe to doe. Hee writs that 
the sicknesse encreaseth much not only in London but 
in all parts of the nation at Yarmouth, Ipswich, 
Harwich and all that coast, but principally at Col- 
chester, the place where most of the Duch prisoners 
are kept, where they dy neare an hundred by the 
weeke. My friend acquaints mee that the day before 
the date of his lettre, the Lord Newport who for many 
yeares was the States embassadour in England sent 
his sonne to him to acquaint him (with the end hee 
might communicat to me) that Charles Steward had 
contracted with a Jesuite to destroy commissary de 
Witt and mee, that they were certainely informed 
thereof, and where hee is, beeing come into those parts 
in order to the executing of his designe and that they 
hoped hee was secured, but notwithstanding desiered 
mee to bee wakefull least others were imployed in the 
same enterprise, the same person enformed him, that 
the States had information that there would bee 
suddainly a riseing in Treland, but I pray bee carefull 
to whome you communicat this last. I received this 
day lettres from England of the 14th instant, which 
make noe mention of the 3000 Scots and therefore I 
believe there is noe truth in it. For other particulars 
there is not in them much in of them [?] save a confir- 
mation of what is in the former and that the sicknesse 
encreases throughout the north, west, east, and south 
of England, an that at Colchester there dyed 180 by 
the weeke. I waunt words to expresse the obligation 
wee have, and the duty wee owe to our noble patron 
boursier Steiger,t and therefore humbly entreat you 
to supply that defect, and to assure yourselfe that I 
am with all my heart, honoured Sir, 

“Your most affectionat and humble servant, 

“Ep. Puituirrs alias L. 

“ This 30 of May 66. 

“The witnesses at the public sessions to give & 
colour to that designe had the confidence to affirme 
that I was engaged therein.” 


“ Monsieur, 
“ Monsieur Jehan Henry Hummel Doyen 
“ et fidéle ministre de l’evangile 
“& Berne 
“mon trés honoré ami. 
“ Deare and truly honoured Sir, 

“I tooke the liberty the last weeke to present you 
with a lettre and a box, both which I hope, you have 
received, and that like the master whome you serve, 
you accept the will for the deed. Since then I have 
had a lettre from my correspondent which bore date 
the 4 instant from London. It may bee hee may 
make a wrong ghesse, but he writes that the warre 
with Holland is now inevitable, the court there being 
preparing sixty sayle of men of warre to bee ut sea 
next spring. He addes that clouds are gathering and 
thickening there, that the exchequer is shut up and 
not a penny of money to bee issued thence, which 
hath not only begott an uproare amongst all sorts of 
people but will undoe many marchants and others 
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particularly the gooldsmyths who haveing got all the 
tradeing mony into their hands at 6 £ per cent and 
letting it out to the court at 25 £ per cent and some- 
times at more but never under, are now caught in the 
snare to the overthrow of trading. I cannot immagine 
the end of this story, unlesse it bee to put the people 
in mutinering, that so the king may have a pretext 
for the takeing of a French guard for the security of 
his person of 5 or 10000 men, which if it should not 
bee enough to render him absolute and to enable him 
to carry on his popish designe in conjunction with the 
king of France, that king before hee is openly engaged 
against any other, may furnish him with more, but 
this is only a conjecture, but certain it is, that the 
Lord, who is above them, sitts president in all their 
counsells and hath a negative voyce upon them all 
and can bring good out of evill, light out of darknesse. 
That word in 21st of Luke 25, 26 verse seemes now 
to be fullfilling and that the Lord would cloth us to 
undergoe the present day for all the inhabitants of 
the earth shall be tryed. There are now about 30 
gooldsmyths and marchants men imprisoned in 
Newgate for clipping of money. Our landlady 
Madame Duboy is now againe cited to Berne upon 
the appell of her adversaryes to their Excellencys 
from an order of the inferior justice heere, for the 
examining of Mr. Charner* a senator of Berne 
and formerly superarbiter in the case in difference for 
the clearing up of the businesse in controversy, and 
referred by their Excellencys to their examination. 
It’s conceived none is soe propper nor none soe able 
to give light in this businesse as the sayd Mr. 
Charner and Mr. Du Moulin, who is likewise excepted 
against, and who with Mr. Charner had the full 
heareing of this businesse. But I have troubled you 
soe often therein, and I find you soe fully satisfyed, 
that I shall content myselfe with the applying me to 
the Lord on the behalfe of their Excellencyes that 
hee will direct them to doe therein, as may bee for 
his glory and their owne peace. My wife and 
countrymen present you with their affectionate ser- 
vice and I beg of you to looke upon me as one who 
esteems it my happinesse to have an opportunity to 
expresse myselfe 
‘* Honoured Sir 
‘Your most hearty and humble servant 
“Ep. Puicirrrs al. Luprowe. 
“this 25th of 
“Jan. 1671 


73.” 








SOME NOTES ON HARE’s “CITIES OF NORTH ITALY.” 
London : August 14, 1876. 

In Mr. Hare’s recent book on The Cities of 
North Italy I have been surprised to find no 
mention of the frescoes in the Sacristy of the 
ee church at Loreto, which, according to 

asari, were begun by Domenico Veneziano and 
Piero della Francesca and, their work having 
been interrupted by fear of the plague, completed 
by Luca Signorelli. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle refer briefly to these works, but do not 
seem to have studied the more important of them 
under favourable conditions of light. By recent 
visitors, such as Mr. T. A. Trollope and Mr. 
Hare, they have been entirely passed over. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin had not seen them when he 
recently wrote his most interesting article on 
Signorelli’s works elsewhere. 

he long narrow upper compartments of the 
octagonal roof are filled by eight tall angels; the 
1 are somewhat stiff, and have not the pecu- 
liar grace of Botticelli, or the splendour of the 
winged immortals of Orvieto. Below them sit the 
Four Evangelists and four Doctors of the Church. 
So far the work is in fair preservation. Whether 
in this part of it there are any traces of the earlier 
ainters is a question for experts. At Orvieto 
a respected his predecessor's roof. 

0 one, however, can feel any doubt as to the 
hand which filled the eight flat wall-spaces, 
Over the door and opposite the window we 
find Signorelli at work in his full strength. The 
Scene is laid in an open country. A party of 
splendid young soldiers have been surprised on the 
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march or during a halt by some sudden vision, of 
which they are in varying degrees conscious. One 
is totally indifferent ; another struck to the ground 
in utteramazement. ‘“ Dimmed to incomprehensi- 
bility ” is all Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle can 
say of this noble design, which I take to represent 
the Conversion of St. Paul. In another compart- 
ment an appearance of the risen Christ is repre- 
sented ; the Saviour's head is of singular majesty. 
The other six spaces contain, according to Messrs. 
Crowe and Oavalcaselle, the “ twelve apostles in 
pairs.” My recollection does not agree entirely 
with this statement; but expecting to find that 
these frescoes had all been examined and described 
with the care they deserve, I took no notes at the 
time and may very likely be wrong. Of most of 
the figures, which are drawn with extreme vigour, 
little but a dim outline remains. As one looks on 
these faded walls it is impossible not to feel indig- 
nant with the ecclesiastics who, while filling their 
church with mosaic copies of Guido-and-water 
Holy Families by Angelica Kaufmann, and other 
suchlike inanities, have allowed their real art- 
treasures to fall to ruin. 

The figures of the prophets in monochrome on 
the roof‘of the nave, also by Signorelli, seem to 
me to deserve much more attention than they 
have generally received. If “ entirely repainted,” 
the restorer has followed closely the old lines. 
Here, as at Orvieto, it is, I think, easy to discover 
some foreshadowing of the mightier handiwork of 
the Sixtine Chapel. 

I have not in any way the knowledge which 
would enable me to criticise as a whole Mr. 
Hare’s in some respects very useful book. But 
as, like most of his other works, it will doubtless 
reach before long a second edition, I should be 
glad, both for the author's and his readers’ sake, 
to point out where, in the chapters devoted to 
Venice, Mr. Hare has either altogether passed 
over, or failed sufficiently to mark, pictures which 
an intelligent traveller would not willingly leave 
unseen. 

In Cities of North Italy there is no mention of 
the Crucifixion at San Cassano, one of the most 
vivid pictures in Venice, or of the Last Supper, 
with its ghostly flight of angels and weird play of 
lights, and its companion picture The Israelites in 
the Wilderness, both by Tintoretto, and in San 
Giorgio Maggiore. The delightful Carpaccios at 
San Giorgio degli Schiavoni are ignored; so are the 
five Bonifazios in the Royal Palace, although two 
of them at least, The Flight of Quails, and The 
Queen of Sheba before Solomon, are among the 
most charming and imaginative works of the 
painter. 

All that Mr. Hare says of the great hall of the 
same building is that “it is very handsome, and 
has some paintings by Paul Veronese and Tin- 
toret.” Is this adequate reference to the two 
great Tintorettos, St. Mark's Body Stolen from the 
Saracens, and St. Mark Rescuing a Sailor, at the 
end of the room, and the noble row of philosophers 
between the windows spoken of by Mr. Ruskin as 
“among the finest things of the kind in Italy, or 
in Europe” ? 

Do not the Tintorettos of the Antechapel in the 
Doge’s Palace, the Bacchus and Ariadne, Bellini’s 
picture in San Giovanni Crisostomo—Christos- 
tomo Mr. Hare calls it—deserve the often freely- 
bestowed honour of Mr. Hare’s star ? 

Before leaving Venice may I ask in what 
edition of Mr. Tennyson’s works the following 
stanza is to be found (vol. ii. p. 138) ? 

‘‘ Break, break, break, 
On the cold grey stones, O sea! 
For the tender grave of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


The importance of Siena justifies, perhaps, notice 
of the fact that the want of a good hotel, remarked 
on in the Cities of Italy, was supplied last year 
by the opening by an ex-courier of a new house, 
known as the Grand Hétel de Sienne. 

May I add to these notes, which I trust may 





be of some service, my humble protest against a 








tendency manifested in Mr. Hare’s earlier volumes, 
but most conspicuous in his last ? 

Mr. Hare’s political feelings are evidently strong, 
and are sometimes oddly manifested, as when he 
qualifies the changes which have taken the head 
of the House of Savoy from Turin as “ the late 
unhappy disturbances in the South of Italy.” 

Every man has a right to his opinions, though 
it may be questioned whether a guide-book is the 
best place to express them, or whether the dis- 
courtesy of refusing toa Government thetitle under 
which it is recognised by our own Sovereign is at 
a Neg justifiable. 

ut there can be no doubt that in matters out- 
side their proper sphere politics ought not to be 
allowed to pervert our perceptions or bias our 
descriptions. In Mr. Hare’s books there is plenty 
of proof that, while most acute to mark anything 
that is done amiss by the new rulers, he has no 
eyes for their good deeds. - 

To sincere lovers of the old order it would 
surely seem impertinent—in both senses of the 
word—to suggest that the right of the Popes to 
temporal sovereignty was affected by the many 
sins against archaeology and good taste of which 
they stand convicted. It would be well if critics 
would bear in mind that the same argument 
applies to the new Government. Impartial obser- 
vers will readily allow not only that the change 
of Government has involved the loss of much of 
the unique charm of the old ecclesiastical city, 
but also that the present rulers have done some 
wrong and foolish things, and others—such as the 
weeding and excavations of the Coliseum—about 
which it is possible for there to be two opinions. 
But the artistic sentiment of foreigners in Italy 
must keep its place on pain of rendering itself not 
only ridiculous but useless, In its proper sphere 
it may, and often does, render the greatest services 
to art and archaeology. On these subjects the 
Italian conscience is open to ap from abroad— 
most of all from England. hen it is proposed 
to commit some hideous crime, such as the 
“ restoration,” lately completed, of the Paul 
Veroneses of San Sebastiano, “cleaning” off the 
golden varnish laid by Titian on “Sacred and 
Profane Love,” or whitewashing Venice—the 
enactment has already, I believe, been issued— 
our voices should be heard in the streets or any- 
where else where they may be of any avail, 
Each of us, however, ought to remember that in 
so far as he allows his judgment of the thing 
done to be influenced by his feelings towards the 
doers he destroys the just force and authority of 
English opinion, and does an injury to the interests 
of art out of all proportion to any service he can 

ssibly render a political cause. Whether Rome 
is to hold a Pope-King, or a Pope and King, or a 
Republic with neither, is a question which will be 
decided on other grounds than the scraping of 
Tuins or the clothes and customs of cardinals. 

Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 
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Bensty, R.L. The Missing Fragment of the Latin Transla- 
tion of the Fourth Book of Ezra. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co.) Revue Critique, August 26. By J. Deren- 
bourg. 

Cameeralsan. A Grammar of the Asante and Fante Language, 
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(Triibner.) Revue Critique, August 26. 

M‘CosH, Dr. Scottish Philosophy. Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche 
Theologie, xxi. 2. By Dorner. 

Puiurs, Dr. The Doctrine of Addai. (Triibner.) Jahrbuch 
Siir Deutsche Theologie, xxi.2. By Wagenmann. 

SmitH, George. Chaldean Account of Genesis. (Bagster.) 
Gott. gel. Anzeigen, No. 28. 

Vir pe SEINT AUBAN, ed. R. Atkinson. (Murray.) Romania, 
July. By G. Paris. 








Mrs. VaueHan Jennine’s work, entitled Rahel; 
her Life and Letters, will, we are informed, 
contain a portrait of Rahel engraved from the 
painting by Daffinger. It will be published in 
the autumn by Messrs. Henry 8S. King and Co. 
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SCIENCE. 


A Philosophical Treatise on the Nature and 
Constitution of Man. By George Harris, 
LL.D., F.S.A., &., &c. (London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1876.) 


Dr. Harris’s work can hardly fail to leave 
a strange impression on the mind of any 
modern student of psychology who is suffi- 
ciently painstaking to read many pages of 
it. He has been wont to think of his science 
as progressive, and naturally expects the 
most metaphysical discussion of mind to 
profit by the collection of observations, and 
the gradual shaping of conceptions and defi- 
nition of problems of which the best portion 
ef modern psychology consists. Yet here 
he lights on a writer who chooses to move 
among the conceptions of a past age, to re- 
open the questions warmly discussed by 
Fathers or Schoolmen, and to seek a final 
intellectual interpretation in some fragmen- 
tary remark of Aristotle or of St. Paul. Such 
2 discovery is nota little staggering. The 
reader probably asks himself, with a certain 
sense of confusion, whether, indeed, the 
investigation of human nature is after all 
irreducible to clear objective rule and des- 
tined to remain for ever a succession of 
fragmentary tentatives, controlled only by 
the individual observer’s dominant intellec- 
tual and emotional qualities. However this 
be, one does notexactly liketodisturb a worker 
of Mr. Harris’s sort, who, with prodigious 
patience, aims at constructing a systematic 
doctrine of man, physical and moral, to a 
large extent out of his own observations and 
reflections. To one who is keenly sensitive 
to the element of instability in even the best 
concerted psychological research there is 
something peculiarly grateful in the idea of 
falling back on this isolated mode of 
speculation, which has at least the merit of 
giving full scope to private meditation 
and individual constructive imagination. 
Yet we are not wholly free to oppose our- 
selves to the tendencies of our age, and 
possibly, with all its shortcomings, the style 
of psychological work which is eminently 
organised and can only proceed by watching 
and. appropriating al] valuable contemporary 
production will ultimately succeed in raising 
a firm and enduring structure of common 
certified truth. 

After what has been said the reader will 
be able to some extent to divine the manner 
of Dr. Harris’s investigations. There is all 
the Schoolmen’s impartiality in the use of 
Christian and Pagan authorities. The teleo- 
logical mode of explanation reappears in its 
ancient integrity, as may be seen in the 
following passage: ‘“ Possibly, mirth was 
given to man alone in order to counteract 
the many cares and anxieties with which he, 
beyond all other creatures in the world, 
is so ceaselessly oppressed” (ii. 323). 
Finally, much of the apparatus of Mediaeval 
ontological conception is ransacked out and 
re-furbished, and the reader is apt to feel 
a little stupefied under the perpetual clang 
of “ substances ” and “ essences,” “ powers” 
and “ faculties.” Yet Dr. Harris’s volumes 
are by no means a mere reproduction of 
earlier conceptions and theories. It belongs, 
as has been remarked, to his manner of 
speculation that it should wander off into 








new and unpredictable directions, and it 
may be worth while to trace very briefly 
one or two of the most curious of these 
movements. 

The first volume opens with a dissertation 
on the origination of animated beings, the 
nature of spiritual substance, and the pos- 
sibility of its union with material. The 
writer here and there evidently finds his 
subject a rather troublesome one, and his 
attempts to vindicate the existence of sub- 
stantial mind, while acknowledging that no 
substance can be “ absolutely immaterial,” 
appear to have occasioned as much per- 
plexity to himself as they will probably 
cause the reader. After this we come to 
the heart of the subject in a book which 
discusses the “medial nature and constitu- 
tion of man.” Under this heading Dr. 
Harris seems to mark off those activities of 
sensation, appetite, and emotion which in 
his view spring conjointly from the bodily 
and spiritual substances. Yet he is not 
very clear in specifying the share which 
each substratum has in these several pro- 
ducts. Thus he tells us that asensation “ is 
actually experienced in the very organ 
itself,” and immediately after that, in the 
case of sight, the sensation is something 
mental and indeed “intellectual,” and 
“independent of the material sense or 
its organ.” The division of these 
“medial” activities is not a little curious. 
They consist of Sensation, Emotion, Appe- 
tite, Passion and Affection, and Animal 
Attachment. Love is a Passion, not an 
Emotion, and is altogether distinct from 
Affection. The simple emotions again are 
as follows;—Pain and Grief, Pleasure and 
Joy, Irritation, Surprise. If anybody asks 
what the emotion of irritation may be he is 
told that “it consists in an intense and 
vivid feeling of excitement to action of some 
kind ;” and that though itis “ the incipient 
germ or element in the production of un- 
easiness” it is “strictly and essentially ” 
neither pleasurable nor painful. 

Book II. deals with the moral side of 
man, with his desires and volitions. Dr. 
Harris seems to adopt the Scripture notion 
that among our natural propensities the evil 
are greatly in excess of the good. Yet it is 
comforting to find that though benevolence 
is denied the rank of an “ innate principle,” 
this same title is withheld from the opposite 
principle of malevolence. The writer, of 
course, discusses the question of free-will, 
and appears to think that he is at once 
establishing freedom and necessity; but his 
arguments on this subject are somewhat 
entangled. It is worth noting that Dr. 
Harris regards even passionate acts as de- 
termined by will and free-will. But this 
conclusion is perhaps hardly made out by 
the incontestable proposition that ‘ without 
the concurrence of the will no voluntary 
action is performed.” 

The last book, which has to do with 
the intellectual or “ mental” part of man’s 
constitution, offers little for our notice. One 
or two rather startling statements meet us 
in the course of this exposition. We are 
told, for example, that the gambols of 
children and the lower animals due to an 
overflow of the animal spirits are “ naturally 
if not necessarily, at once, and in every case, 





of a humorous turn” (ii. 324). We are 
informed again that the voluntary control 
of memory includes, not only a power of 
recalling ideas from the occult storehouse of 
our recollections, but also an ability to dis- 
charge them from the same receptacle (ii. 
378). One regrets that this clever operation 
is not illustrated by one or two examples. 
One of the most curious features of these 
volumes is their multitude of notes, some of 
which are drawn from recent authors, as 
Mr. Darwin, Sir J. Lubbock, Dr. Carpenter, 
&c. In addition to these there are a good 
many remarks contributed by gentlemen to 
whom the author has had resort for infor- 
mation or criticism. Among these contri- 
butors are men of science like Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Galton. Many of these 
notes present a singular appearance in Dr. 
Harris’s volumes, but the author seems to 
be wholly unaware of the vast gulf which 
divides his views respecting man’s nature 
and origin from those entertained by the 
large majority of the exponents of modern 
science. James SULLY. 








Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by Prof. 
W. Dindorf, after a New Collation of the 
Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro. Vols. I. 
and II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1876.) 


For some time past scholars have been ask- 
ing for a new and more accurate edition of 
the important Venetian Scholia—especially 
Ven. A—on Homer. Thus in his tract, 
Text, Zeichen, und Scholien des beriihmten 
Codex Venetus zur Ilias, published in 1862, 
we find La Roche saying (p. 17), “ Every- 
one who has looked at the manuscript at all 
accurately must have arrived at the convic- 
tion that a new edition of these Scholia is 
not only desirable, but absolutely necessary,” 
and Prof. Chandler, on page xii. of the pre- 
face to his Greek Accentuation, speaks in the 
same tone—‘*The Venetian Scholia on 
Homer, of which a new and more correct 
edition is sorely wanted.” The truth is that 
Villoison, who first made these Scholia 
known to the world (Venetiis, 1788), was 
“vir eruditior quam prudentior;” and Bek- 
ker, who edited them subsequently (Leipzig, 
1825), in part through following too closely 
in Villoison’s steps—this applies more espe- 
cially to the Scholia of Ven. B—in part 
from the plan adopted in his edition, in 
which all the Scholia from every source are 
arranged on the same page, is not wholly 
satisfactory. Some Scholia are omitted; 
others, originally disconnected, are joined 
together by the insertion of é€ or yap, &c. ; 
the “ intermarginal ” Scholia of Ven. A are 
not distinguished from the ‘‘ marginal,” and 
the letters of the Codices are often placed so 
as tobe misleading. Thus, in Iliad iv. we 
find Scholia on lines 40, 41, and 42 given 
in Bekker from A which are not found in 
A; and similarly in Books xxi. and xxii. we 
find Scholia from B which are not found in 
B. And when two or three letters are given 
as authority for one Scholium it is not pos- 
sible to know whether the whole or part 
only is found in all the Codices. 

This demand for anew edition is fully 
met in the two volumes recently issued from 
the Clarendon Press, which contain an en- 
tirely new collation of Codex Ven. A. The 
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editor is the veteran Dindorf, but the actual 
work of verification and correction has been 
done by Messrs. C. G. Cobet and D. B. 
Monro. What proportion of the credit is 
due to each of these two scholars the preface 
does not allow us to judge. Cobet corrected 
the Scholia of this edition long ago, and 

romised some kind of an edition, which, 

owever, has never appeared (La Roche, 
Text, &c., p. 17); Monro has spent months 
in making an entirely new collation, which 
was placed in Dindorf’s hands. The result, 
at any rate, is clear. We have before us a 
more accurate edition of these important 
Scholia than has ever appeared before ; and 
it is not likely that any subsequent edition 
—short of a facsimile of the Codex—will 
surpass the present work. As the title-page 
of these volumes implies an edition of all 
the Scholia on the Iliad, we have still to 
receive the Scholia of Cod. Ven. B, the 
Townley (Victorian) Scholia, and the Scholia 
Minora. In addition, there is to be a volume 
of Annotationes, and an index is absolutely 
necessary. The whole work, therefore, is 
likely to be of considerable compass. 

Looking at the great value of the Scholia of 
Ven. A, and the pains which have been taken 
to obtain an accurate text in these volumes, 
one feels a little disappointed that the work 
is not more complete in itself. An index of 
words and subjects might have been added, 
and in the footnotes the names of the autho- 
rities from whom the excerpts in the Scholia 
are taken might have been supplied, toge- 
ther with such annotations as are here and 
there required for elucidation. [Cp. Hoff- 
man, Ilias 6 wnd X (Clausthal, 1864).] No 
one, unless he has a special purpose in view, 
will care to read through all the Scholia on 
Homer, but many scholars may wish to read 
and possess these volumes. Yet in their 
present shape the power of using them is 
grievously curtailed. Let us hope that the 
volume containing the indexes to the whole 
will be sold separately. 

Hard words have been said of scholiasts, 
as of men who count verses on their fingers 
and give inexplicable explanations of things 
which require no explanation at all. To 
some extent these reproaches are justified. 
No lover of research will commend the 
diligence of the person who ascertained 
the day of the month on which Cly- 
taemnestra celebrated her ‘“ Agamemnonia ”’ 
(Schol. ad Soph. Hl. 281: Oi ‘Apyodexol 
ovyypageic iy iva gaol pyrog Tapn\wvoc) ; 
nor will any theologian or physicist support 
the laborious nonsense which is given in 
Schol. ad Jl. i. 50, in answer to the futile 
question, ‘Why the plague attacked the 
mules and dogs before the men?” But 
there are scholiasts and scholiasts; and 
against these absurdities must be set the 
work of the men who have given us some 
of the various readings of Aristarchus, and 
other critics on Homer; who have told us 
the little we know about the editions cara 
mOXerc, and have handed down a mass of in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere, about 
the labours of learned antiquity, from which 
almost all our grammatical notions are de- 
rived. The Scholia before us preserve ex- 
cerpts from Aristonicus, Dionysius, Herodian, 
and Nicanor, and they cannot be neglected 
by any one who cares for the study of Homer, 





or for the history of learning, or the origin 
of modern grammar. Even the student of 
language in the stricter sense may gather 
something from a perusal. He will learn, 
for instance, that his science has been far 
more successful in discovering what is wrong, 
than in restoring what is right. He can 
set aside some of the old traditional expla- 
nations of Homeric words as certainly false, 
and reject en masse all Greek attempts at 
etymology ; but, when it comes to determin- 
ing the exact sense of an Homeric word obso- 
lete in Alexandrian times, he will find his 
power extending only a very little way. But 
even these Venetian Scholia are not to be read 
carelessly. Bad and good are mixed together 
in them, and here more almost than anywhere 
else we need that subactum judiciwm which 
is the most difficult thing for the scholar to 
gain, as it is the thing most worth his gain- 
ing. We need the trained instinct which 
enables a man to distinguish the true and 
the false, and strike out a new and better 
path without wandering into tracks which 
are only original because they are wrong. 
These Scholia are not complete, but very in- 
complete: they are not the judicious selec- 
tions of a scholar, but mere rags and frag- 
ments of a mass of learning which has 
perished utterly. Whether the world has 
gained or lost by the disappearance of whole 
libraries of “ Homeric studies” it would be 
invidious to determine. Scholars will always 
have their own opinions, but the general 
reader will rightly believe that Homer is 
more than his scholiasts. 

A remarkable feature in these volumes is 
presented by two facsimiles of the Codex, 
produced by photolithography. They are 
so beautiful and accurate that one is tempted 
to ask—Is it impossible to have the great 
manuscripts reproduced in toto by this pro- 
cess? What book could be more valuable 
to Greek scholars than an exact photograph 
of this Codex of the Iliad, or the Laurentian 
Codex of Sophocles? To have these within 
easy reach would be an inestimable boon. 
All collations, however accurate, fail to give 
the impression left by a manuscript: they 
cannot represent the position of a word on a 
page, or the colour of the ink, or other 
minutiae of great importance in settling a 
text. 

For an Oxford edition of the text of the 
Iliad we have still to be content with Din- 
dorf’s edition of 1856. This will hardly 
satisfy the requirements of modern criticism, 
though Dindorf has with great care added an 
index of lemmata (in vol. ii. of the Scholia) 
in order to make that text available for the 
Scholia now published. For a higher work 
we must wait till Mr. Monro’s long-pro- 
mised edition appears. EveLyn Abporr. 








The Language and Literature of China. Two 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion by Robert K. Douglas. (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1875.) 


Toss who wish to find an agreeably written 
introduction to the Chinese language and 
literature cannot do better than consult this 
book. It contains in a small space a large 
number of interesting facts. 

The knowledge of Chinese is not only 
needed on account of our extensive trade 





with China, amounting to 40,000,0001. per 
annum, but, as the author remarks, it affords 
a tempting field to the comparative philolo- 
gist. As a language consisting of a vast 
collection of monosyllabic words, which are 
presented to us crystallised in an ancient 
literature, it contains rich mines which 
ought to be worked by those who desire to 
trace the history of language in the time of 
its early development. If from Sanskrit, 
with its tangled mass of agglutinations and 
inflexions, such great results have been 
obtained, what may not be expected from a 
simple language like the Chinese? Simpli- 
city preceded complexity. The roots of the 
linguistic tree, however much they may run 
into ramifications of their own, never reach 
the variety of growth which we find above 
the ground in branch, leaf, flower, and fruit. 
Let the philological enquirer study language 
in more primitive forms than the Sanskrit, 
and expect light to fall on the problem of 
the origin and childhood of human speech. 
There is the more reason for adopting this 
course because of the progress lately made 
in cuneiform and Egyptian studies, which 
have brought to light the circumstance that 
the principle of Babylonian and Egyptian 
writing is in one important respect iden- 
tical with the Chinese. All three have a 
system of primitives and determinatives. 
Mr. Douglas introduces examples furnished 
him by Dr. Birch from Egypt, and by 
Mr. G. Smith from Babylon. The primi- 
tives are the phonetics of China, and the 
determinatives are the radicals. In all 
these three systems of writing the first 
step was to paint objects. The next step 
was to assign a fixed sound to the pic- 
ture, which was, of course, the name of 
the object. The third step was to borrow 
the sign, now become a phonetic, to be the 
written symbol of other words agreeing with 
it in sound. When ideographic writing had 
gone as far as this, and was in the hands of 
many ingenious people of various countries, 
it was not a very difficult leap into the un- 
known to proceed to syllabic writing and 
the construction of a syllabary. This was 
rendered necessary by the polysyllabic cha- 
racter of the languages of Western Asia 
and of Africa. The syllabary led to the 
alphabet. Thus it appears right to say that 
polysyllabism was the cause of alphabetic 
writing, and that the reason why the Chinese 
have never needed, or at least thought they 
did not need, an alphabet, was that their 
language is composed of monosyllables, for 
the written expression of which, phonetics, 
made to serve as a syllabary, are found to 
be sufficient. Surely then the Chinese 
language deserves to be studied as logically 
anterior to polysyllabic languages, and pos- 
sessing a form which it seems proper to 
regard as more primitive than any of them. 
Mr. Douglas has drawn attention to the 
Chinese intonations, and this is a feature 
which, if studied carefully, would add ful- 
ness and thoroughness to the treatment by 
philologists of tone and accent in western 
languages. specially is it important to 
discuss the waves and slides of the voice as 
distinct from both pitch and intensity, and 
also from quickness and slowness of utter- 
ance. Hadley, in his Essay on the Greek 
Accent, omits the mention of slides of the 
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voice, a subject familiar to the Greek gram- 
marians and quite as important as pitch. 
A study of the Chinese tones is likely to 
give just the information needed to describe 
clearly the Greek tones, and prevent this 
most essential point from being overlooked 
—viz., slides of the voice directed upwards 
or downwards, and single or compound. 

Mr. Douglas makes a strong plea for the 
study of the language. He does not think 
so hopefully of the literature. While he 
seems to condemn the classical poetry for 
being too simple in style and diction, he 
claims for it, however, a rich vein of senti- 
ment. What can be more valuable in his- 
torical research than to have for perusal the 
actual poems of a people in love with simple 
language, and those poems three thousand 
or more years old? Indeed, Mr. Douglas, 
by his extracts from the old poetry, invests 
it with interest in spite of the faintness of 
his praise. 

In his judgment of Confucius and his very 
severe condemnation of the Chun tsew, our 
author endorses the views of Dr. Legge. 
I tear both are wrong to some extent. They 
agreé in saying that in that book no moral 
judgment is expressed on actions, and that 
the details of actions are omitted. But the 
idea of Confucius was that the mention of 
crimes and virtues is enough for blame and 
for praise, if the words of the historian are 
80 selected that the goodness or badness of 
an action is manifest from the words em- 
ployed. This the honorific character of 
Chinese phraseology admits of in every in- 
stance. So the judgment of the native 
reader is uniform, and coincides with that 
of Confucius himself in every case. The 
uniform verdict of conscience is always 
assumed in China as certain to follow the 
historical statement of a crime or a virtue. 
Ever since the time of Confucius the nation 
has chosen to adopt his rules for the em- 
ployment of words in reference to the acts 
and personages of history, and he is admired 
as the founder of this moral jurisdiction 
exercised by history over the conduct of 
men. The book is regarded as the mirror 
of morality; and Kwanti, god of war, the 
ideal of an honest military patriot, loyal to 
the heart’s core, is represented as daily con- 
ning the Chun tsew. How can this fact be 
accounted for except on the supposition that 
moral judgments are expressed quite intelli- 
gibly in the Chun tsew ?P 

Josep EpKrxs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


ANOTHER noble volume has recently been con- 
tributed to the fine series of Reports which are 
being issued by the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories. In Prof. Meek’s Report 
on the Invertebrate Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils 
of the Upper Missourt Country, we have a fit com- 
panion io Dr. Cope’s Cretaceous Vertebrata of the 
West, recently noticed in these columns. As the 
different groups of the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
formations of the Rocky-Mountain region were 
originally established by means of the invertebrate 
remains described by Prof. Meek, his Report will 
undoubtedly become a standard work of reference 
for students of these formations. It is true that 
brief preliminary descriptions of many of the 
species here described have already appeared, but 





in the present Report these descriptions have been 
entirely re-written, and are extended to genera 
and sub-genera. There are also some valuable 
critical remarks on synonymy, and a good deal of in- 
formation on the geological and geographical distri- 
bution of the fossils. Occasionally the dulness of 
technical description is relieved by a little contro- 
versial writing, as where Prof. Meek replies, with 
some warmth, to the strictures of Dr. Stoliczka 
on his determinations. Valuable as Prof. Meek’s 
Report undoubtedly is in itself, there can be no 
question that its value is vastly increased by the 
excellence of the illustrations by which it is ac- 
companied. These illustrations include forty-five 
quarto plates, containing about a thousand figures 
of fossils; and it would really be difficult to say 
too much in praise of the execution of these litho- 

phs. On closing the volume one feels im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the labour which 
so large a work represents, and under this feeling 
one is inclined to endorse Dr. Hayden’s prefatorial 
remark, when he commends the Report to the 
Department of the Interior as “one of the most 
important contributions ever made to the science 
of palaeontology in any portion of the world.” 


In the last number of the Bulletin of the U.S. 
Survey of the Territories, Prof. Meek describes 
some fossils from Vancouver's Island and other 
north-western localities. Most of these were col- 
lected many years ago by Mr. Gibbs, the geologist 
of the North-western Boundary Commission. 
Some are of Carboniferous, others of Cretaceous 
age. The Carboniferous species were obtained 
from ‘a limestone on the eastern slope of the second 
principal range of the Rocky Mountains, and their 
occurrence would seem to encourage the hope that 
true Carboniferous coal may be found further 
south, near the line of the North Pacific Railroad. 
The Cretaceous fossils were principally obtained 
from two localities in Vancouver's Island. ‘To the 
same number of the Bulletin Mr. O. St. John con- 
tributes some notes on the geology of north- 
eastern New Mexico, illustrated by a small sketch- 
map, and by several rough but expressive sketches. 
This number of the Bulletin completes the second 
volume, and we regret to hear that there is some 
chance of so useful a work coming to an end. 
“Whether the Bulletin will be continued here- 
after,” says Dr. Hayden, in the preface, “ will 
depend on circumstances which cannot now be 
foreseen.” 


Five new species of fossil fishes from the Lias 
of Vassy, in L’Yonne, have been described by 
M. H. E. Sauvage in the last number of the 
Annales des Sciences Géologiques. They belong to 
the genera Ptycholepis, Caturus, and probably 
Pachycormus. Figures of all the fossils are given. 
In the same number of the Annales, M. Charles 
Brongniart describes a new genus of fossil Ento- 
mostraca from the Carboniferous rocks of the 
neighbourhood of S. Etienne. This genus has re- 
ceived the name of Palaeocypris, and the species 
is dedicated to M. Alphonse Milne Edwards, under 
the name of P. Edwardsi. 


Tue last number of the Bulletin de la Société 
Géologique de France is devoted to a record of the 
proceedings of the Society at its annual general 
meeting, held last autumn at Geneva and Chamonix. 
Among the more notable papers here published is 
one by M. A. Favre, on the geological structure of 
the country around Geneva; and another by M. 
Colladon, on the lacustrine terraces of the lake of 
Geneva. Some other papers bearing upon local 
geology are printed in full and duly illustrated. 


As it is undoubtedly of great interest to note 
such evidence as geology may afford in support of 
the theory of descent with modification, we may 
call attention to some recent palaeontological re- 
searches in this direction by Drs. Neumayr and 
Paul. Their studies have dealt with certain spe- 
cies of lacustrine gasteropods from the Upper Neo- 
gene deposits of Western Slavonia, which are 
probably equivalent in age to some of our Pliocene 
deposits. The lacustrine beds consist for the 





most part of sands and clays, with seams of lig- 
nite, extending to a thickness of about 2,000 feet. 
They form two great groups, each having a dis- 
tinctive fauna: the lower stage, known as the 
Congeria-beds, corresponding to those of the Vienna 
basin, offers evidence of having been laid down 
in brackish water, but the beds pass upward into 
fresh-water deposits; while the upper group, 
known as the Paludina-beds, is purely lacustrine. 
This Paludina series may be divided into three prin- 
cipal groups, and subdivided into eight minor groups 
or zones, each with a characteristic fauna. These 
beds have yielded no fewer than forty distinct 
forms, or so-called species, of the genus Vivipara, 
or Paludina; and by carefully comparing these 
the authors are able to establish connecting links, 
showing clearly the derivation of the more recent 
from the older forms. The divergence between 
the various t7pes is so great that in some cases 
the extreme t2rms of the series have actually been 
placed in distinct genera. By thus tracing the 
descent of the later forms of Vivipara from their 
ancestors in the older beds, a i is estab- 
lished comparable with that of the well-known 
case of the descent of the horse from Hipparion. 
Neumayr and Paul’s original paper will be found 
in the Abhandlungen of the Vienna Geological 
Reichsanstalt, and an abstract of the memoir has 
been communicated to Nature by Prof. Judd. 


Swiss palaeontologists have given evidence of 
the growing interest taken in their science by 
issuing the first of a new Journal—the 
Memoirs of the Swiss Palaeontological Society— 
which has been recently published in Ziirich. It 
contains two memoirs—one a monograph by Dr. 
C. Moesch on the genus Pholadomya; the other a 
paper on fossil plants from Sumatra, by Dr. 
Oswald Heer. It is well known that the Euro- 
pean Miocene flora indicates a sub-tropical climate, 
and that a similar flora has been traced north- 
wards but not southwards. Any opportunity of 
studying the characteristics of the Miocene flora 
of tropical countries should therefore be readily 
seized, and hence we welcome Dr. Heer's observa- 
tions on some plants recently sent from Sumatra 
by Dr. Verbeek. These remains were found in a 
marl-slate overlying Fusulina-limestone ; the marl 
becomes sandy in the upper part, and passes event- 
ually into a true sandstone which contains some 
important seams of coal. The collection of plants 
comprised only thirteen species ; but by studying 
them Dr. Heer concludes that the of the marl- 
slate and of the coal is certainly Tertiary, pro- 
bably Miocene. Many of the plants are nearly 
related to such as now live in tropical Asia, and 
therefore point to a similar climate during the age 
in which they existed. Some remains of fishes 
from this mnath-alede have been examined by Prof. 
Riitimeyer, and his studies point in the same 
direction as those of Prof. Heer. 


From the programme before us we gather that 
the exploration of the Cresswell Caves carried on 
last year by the Rev. J. M. Mello, assisted by 
Mr. Heath, is now being conducted by a com- 
mittee of which Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
is president, and Prof. Boyd Dawkins, secretary. 
The superintendence of the work is in the hands 
of the Rev. J. M. Mello, the secretary, and Mr. 
Heath. The results are now being classified in 
Owens a and we are assured that when the 
report by Mr. Mello and the secretary is pre- 
sented to the Geological Society of London it will 
add as much to our present knowledge of palaeo- 
lithic man as the discoveries in Brixham did to 
the knowledge of 1857. 





METEOROLOGY. 


The Physiological Influence of Weather.—Mr. J. 
W. Osborne laid before the ae Association 
last year an account of an instrument by which 
he endeavours to obtain a measurement of the 
sensation produced on our bodies by different types 
of weather. The paper has just appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Association. He has a porous 
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cylinder filled with water and then exposed to the 
action of the air, thereby losing water and also 
heat. He then maintains the temperature at a 
constant height above that of the outside eir by 
the supply of warm water. This cylinder repre- 
sents our system, the porous walls corresponding 
to the skin, and the supply of warm water to the 
action of respiration in generating heat. In addi- 
tion to the eeananeieh which gives the tempera- 
ture of the cylinder, an ordinary wet-and- 
dry-bulb hygrometer is exposed to the same 
atmospheric conditions as the cylinder. The mode 
of experimenting is as follows: the temperature 
is raised above blood-heat, and the water agitated. 
The temperature is now allowed to fall to blood- 
heat, and then, by means of stop-watches, the time 
of sinking each » Araten below that is noted. From 
six to ten readings, according to the weather, are 
sufficient to show the character of the curve. The 
experiment may be varied by raising the tempera- 
ture much above blood-heat, and then proceed- 
ing as before, when the curve of observa- 
tion will be found to approach a straight 
line. Mr. Osborne says it is premature as yet 
to give results, but he quotes the following 
obvious deductions: 1. The sensible tempera- 
ture affecting us departs widely from the actual ; 
2. The fluctuations are infinitely greater in amount 
than most of us have any idea of; 3. That, 
besides the great changes from day to day in the 
mean sensible temperature, we have what may be 
called instantaneous oscillations, also very consi- 
derable in amount, and scientifically all but un- 
known ; 4. The wind very often plays a more im- 
portant part in determining thesensible temperature 
than the actual temperature itself; 5. The in- 
stantaneous oscillations are almost solely due to 
fluctuations in this meteorological element. 


Rainfall and LEvaporation.—In the course 
of the spring this subject occupied two even- 
ings at the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
The papers were by Mr. Symons on the floods 
of 1875, and by Mr. C. Greaves on the results 
of his twenty years’ experiments on evaporation 
and percolation at the Kast London Waterworks. 
The entire discussion has now been published, and 
it will be seen from it how very far we are as yet 
from any sufficient knowledge of how we are best 
to render our rainfall available for our water- 
supply. No less than twenty-two gentlemen, 
many of them of great experience, took part in 
the discussion, either orally or by written com- 
munications, but it is perfectly evident that we 
are not yet agreed on the first principles in the 
measurement of percolation and evaporation, all 
existing methods of determining these elements 
having been — criticised by more than 
one speaker. Mr. Greaves’ results, however, as 
having been derived from twenty years’ care- 
ful observations on one place, are of very high 
value, and are the best series of evaporation in- 
vestigations with large gauges in this country; 
they embrace also observations on gauges floating 
in water. Various other tables by Dr. Gilbert and 
Mr. Evans are well worth attention. 


Meteorology at the Equator.— Lieut. Brault, 
whose new wind-charts we have more than once 
noticed, has published in No. 456 of the Bulletin 
of the Association Scientifique his views on the 
seasonal movement of the equatorial calms. He 
shows it not to be a simple oscillation in latitude 
from winter to summer and back again, but that 
in summer the calms lie over the central Atlantic, 
while in winter they approach the African coast, 
and in spring and autumn their position is not 
fixed, but on the whole lies near Africa. The same 

uestion has been taken up by Prof. A. Miihry in 
the recent numbers of the Austrian Journal, 
where he subjects the materials for Square III. 
published by the Meteorological Office to a most 
elaborate examination, and draws from them con- 
clusions fayourable to his own well-known theories 
of atmospherical movement. 


Rainfall at Oxford.—Mr. Main has laid before 





the Ashmolean Society a discussion of the rainfall 
of Oxford for twenty-five years. His results do 
not seem to indicate any periodicity. The wettest 
year was 1852, 40°42 inches ; and the driest 1864, 
17°56 inches. The only appearance of periodicity 
is given by a table of the rain for the four months 
June to September, from which it looks as if the 
dry summers occurred at ten-yearly intervals, 


Mean Temperature of Cracow.—Prof. Karlinski 
has published in the Proceedings of the Cracow 
Academy, and in the German language, a dis- 
cussion of the mean temperature of that station 
from fifty years’ observations. The constants for 
reduction to daily means are taken from the read- 
ings of a Pfeiffer’s thermograph for the period of 
54 years. The thermometers are forty feet above 
the ground. The mean temperature for the fifty 
years is 46°2, and ranged from 42°7 in 1871 to 
50°9 in 1834, The coldest day is January 10, 
—14°-4: the warmest July 24, 92°1. The greatest 
cold observed was — 265, and the greatest heat 
101:1. The whole isa valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Continental meteorology. 


Simultaneous Oscillations of the Barometer.— 
Mr. J. Allan Broun has printed in the last number 
of the Proceedings of the Royal Society two 
papers on these oscillations, which have already 
attracted so much attention. He starts with those 
observed in India, which he shows to be inex- 
plicable by any theory of connexion by currents, 
and to closely resemble the changes in ter- 
restrial magnetism. In the second paper he 
discusses the great barometrical oscillation, 
March 31-April 5, 1845, at stations varying in 
position from Makerstown to Hobarton, and shows 
that from the simultaneity of the phenomena they 
must be due to a cosmical cause such as he in- 
dicates. 


The Journal of the Austrian Meteorological 
Society.—The recent numbers have contained, 
besides Dr. Miihry’s paper already mentioned, 
some interesting notices of the very unusual 
weather of the early part of the present summer. 
Almost unheard of cold in May in Russia, and 
serious rainfall and inundations in Switzerland in 
June, ata time when for days together hardly a 
drop fell in England. Notices of the meteorology 
of Abyssinia, of Mexico, of Portugal (with 
Madeira), and of Leh in Ladakh, are supplied by 
Dr. Hann. 


A New Form of Aneroid.—Prof. Weilenmann 
has devised a new form of aneroid, which he con- 
siders to possess many advantages. It consists of 
several vacuum chambers fastened one above the 
other. A vertical rod is placed in contact with 
the top of the whole. This rod is furnished with 
a scale, and is pushed up and down with the 
variations of elevation of the box lid. Its position 
is read off with a microscope moved by a screw 
and by the motion of this screw the changes of 

ressure are measured. Of course this instrument 
is free from any risk of rusting of springs, &c. ; 
but it is far less compact and portable than the 
older pattern. 


Temperature of the Upper Strata of the Atmo- 
sphere.—Prof. Mendeleff has published in the 
Archives Scientifiques for March a paper in which 
he urges that the only real information we have 
as to the temperature of the upper region of the 
atmosphere comes from balloon ascents, as the 
observations on mountains are affected by local 
circumstances, and that, therefore, we should devote 
our energies to securing observations from captive 
balloons. He does not, however, tell us how to 
moor the balloons so as to secure our observations 
in the time of a stiff breeze, not to speak of a 
storm. 





MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


TuE irrepressible Spontaneous Generation contro- 
versy has again been opened by Dr. Bastian, in a 
communication to the French Academy (Comptes 
Rendus, July 10). This time the atmospheric 





germ theory is supposed to be overthrown by the 
fact that when urine has been boiled, and any 
germs it may have contained destroyed, bacteria 
appear if potash and oxygen are introduced. Dr. 
Bastian stated in his paper that he operated with 
great care to avoid errors ; but M. Pasteur observes 
that his experiments are substantially the same as 
those which he himself published in 1862, in a 
memoir entitled, “On Organic Corpuscles which 
exist in the Atmosphere: an Examination of the 
Doctrine of Spontaneous Generation.” M. 
Pasteur, at that time, found that certain germs 
can resist a temperature of 100° C. in neutral or 
slightly alkaline solutions, while if the solu- 
tions were made acid they perished. In the first 
case it seemed as if the hot fluid did not 
penetrate their envelopes, while it did so in the 
second. M. Pouchet had previously pointed to 
the curious fact that the workmen at Rouen 
found that some of the seeds of certain plants 
adhering to wool from Brazil germinated after 
several hours’ boiling. The seeds that withstood 
this action of hot fluid were protected by their 
envelopes; while those whose envelopes yielded 
and whose substance was affected did not germi- 
nate. M. Pasteur advised Dr. Bastian to take 
care that no germs were introduced into his fluids 
by the potash he employed. If he made it red- 
hot first, or heated the solution of it to 110°C. he 
would find no development of life. M. Pasteur 
thinks it rather hard that the physiologist 
is obliged to pay attention to all the fresh 
stories of spontaneous generation, while the 
mathematician, from the more advanced state 
of his science, need not trouble himself to 
refute fresh schemes for squaring the circle; and 
the physicist is not called upon to reconsider pro- 
jects for obtaining perpetual motion. We have 
certainly reached a point at which no spontaneous- 
generationist who comes forward with what are 
substantially only repetitions of old experiments 
is entitled to scientific attention unless he has 
established a sufficient reputation for the minutest 
accuracy as a manipulator. As might be supposed, 
Dr. Bastian did not accept M. Pasteur’s explana- 
tions. He sent a fresh paper to the French 
Academy (Comptes Rendus, July 31), to which 
M. Pasteur replied the following week. Dr. 
Bastian called the supposition that germs could 
survive immersion in caustic potash solution “ in- 
credible,” and contrary toa great number of ex- 
periments he has made this year. These experi- 
ments, he affirms, “ show that a solution of potash, 
boiled, can render sterile urine fertile.” He 
challenges M. Pasteur to show that germs of bac- 
teria can survive boiling in solution of potash as 
used in pharmacy. M. Pasteur says in answer to 
these remarks, that 

‘if urine rendered alkaline produces bacteria without 
its containing any fecund germs of these organisms, 
it cannot much matter for the success of the experi- 
ment whether it is neutralised by potash in solution 
or by potash that has just been melted, or whether 
the urine is taken as it comes from the bladder witk 
sufficient precaution against external contamination, 
or from any other vessel. The experiments to which 
he referred on July 17 prove to demonstration that 
boiled urine rendered alkaline by solid potash does 
not produce bacteria, and that fresh urine coming 
from the bladder and saturated with the same alkali 
does not produce any.” 


It is obviously a question of experimental accuracy, 
and Dr. Bastian’s reputation is by no means suf- 
ficient to stand against that of Pasteur. 


Tne Volvox minor of Stein is the subject of a 
paper by M. L. F. Henneguy (Comptes Rendus, 
July 24), who describes it as dioicous, while the 
V. globator is monoicous ; and its reproduction 
has been recently described by Cohn (Bettriige 
zur Biologie der Pflanzen, 1875). The dioicous 
volvox is a colony of unicellular algae, each 
member being furnished with two vibratile cilia, 
and all disposed regularly in the gelatinous 
wall ofa we aun sphere. M. Henneguy finds four 
kinds of these colonies, which he calls coeno- 
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biums: 1, containing only be ny cells, and 
having young coenobiums in their interiors, each 
derived by division and multiplication of a ve- 
getative cellule; 2, a great number of these 
coenobiums which contain, likewise, male ele- 
ments, androgontdta, situated in the thickness of 
the gelatinous wall; 3, those which exhibit only 
vegetative cells and androgonidia, and not pro- 
ducing any daughter colonies; 4, female coeno- 
biums which contain only gynogonidia, or 
oospheres in the interior of their spheres, The 
androgonidia are formed at the expense of a vege- 
tative cell which acquires a larger volume than 
the rest, and divides into parallel segments, each 
having the form of an elongated cone with its 
thickest end green, and the other one transparent 
with a little red point, and two vibratile cilia. 
The bundle of antherozoids exhibits a continual 
oscillation in the antheridium. The gynogonidia 
spring likewise from a differentiation of a vegeta- 
tive cellule, which grows much larger than the 
androgonidia, and becomes full of starch and 
chlorophyll granules, giving the oospheres a dark- 
green aspect. At the moment of fecundation the 
bundles of antherozoids are set at liberty by the 
dissolution of the antheridia wall; they move 
uickly through the water, and fix themselves on 
the female coenobiums, and then separate to 
fecundate the oospheres, but the author was not 
able to observe the exact moment of their pene- 
tration. After fecundation, the oospheres sur- 
round themselves with a thick membrane having 
a double outline, which was not previously visible, 
and rapidly change colour, passing from dark 
green to yellow green, and then to orange. They 
then contain a red oily matter and a larger 
quantity of starch. This orange coloration 
made some observers suppose it was a separate 
species, the V. aureus, Ehr. These volvocina, 
male, female, and neuter, seek the light and keep 
near the surface of the water; but when the 
female colonies are fecundated they get away 
from the surface. In a glass vessel, the green 
ones will be seen on the side of the light: the 
others on the opposite side. If the vessel is 
turned round they change places, and the orange 
ones fly from the light quicker than the green 
ones seek it. When these objects first appear in 
the waters where they are formed scarcely any 
but neuter colonies are seen—that is to say, only 
those which give rise by segmentation to daughter 
colonies. After a little time the number of 
colonies contained in each coenobium diminishes, 
and then a great number appear with the 
androgonidia, which represent aborted daughter 
colonies. At this moment we find a few 
female groups not containing daughter colonies. 
After reproduction has gone on for some time by 
means of daughter colonies, we observe the 
number of female coenobiums augment, and some 
composed exclusively of males appear, while the 
neuter sorts become very rare. M. Henneguy 
compares these facts with what occurs among 
plant-lice, which degenerate after the partheno- 
getic production has gone on for some time, and 
their digestive and generative organs tend to 
atrophy. Males are then produced, and, subse- 
quently, females requiring fecundation. 


Mr. STEPHENSON, who, some time since, intro- 
duced the binocular microscope bearing his name, 
which was found to work well with high 
powers, is now able to use it effectively with a 
one-twenty-fifth objective, constructed by Zeiss, 
of Jena, and mounted specially so that the optical 
combination may come near enough to the prisms. 


Tur Monthly Microscopical Journal for August 
contains, among other matters of interest, a de- 
scription of an efficient pocket spectroscope made b 
Mr. Hilger on a suggestion of Mr. H.C. Sorby. It 
is little more than 1} inches long and gths in 


diameter. The object of this contrivance is ex- 
treme portability, and it is intended to bear the 
same relation to a larger microspectroscope that 
a pocket lens does to @ microscope. Ar paper, 





with illustrations, relates to the spermatozoa of 
that curious-tailed batrachian, Amphiuma trt- 
dactylum, by Dr. Christopher Johnston of Bal- 
timore. He found the movements of these 
spermatozoa very remarkable — the swimming 
membranes they are furnished with making an 
apparent spinal motion from the head towards the 
tail when the objects were moving freely, but in 
a reverse direction if they became entangled. The 
blood-disks of the creature, measured with an eye- 
piece micrometer, gave a maximum conjugate dia- 
meter of ;3,, rather in excess of photographs made 
by Dr. Woodward, but Dr. Johnston observes that 
his measures were made upon instantly-recent 
discs, while Dr. Woodward's were preserved for 
thirty-six hours in a small vial deposited in a re- 
frigerator. Another paper with illustrations (trans- 
lated from Schultze’s Archiv, Band xii.) is on the 
“‘ Oseification Process in Birds, and the New 
Formation of Red Blood Corpuscles during the 
Ossification Process.” For details we must refer 
to the paper. The author confirms Gegenbauer’s 
view that what he calls osteoblasts are real bone- 
formers, but he is not prepared to assert that in 
the bones of birds the osteogenous elementary sub- 
stance contains living matter. 

Tost who take an interest in the curious 
mechanical question of ruling such lines as those 
on Nobert’s test-plates will be glad of the inform- 
ation and suggestions contained in Mr. Rogers’ 
paper on this subject taken from the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
We also find a note from Mr. Kitton, com- 
mending Mr. Bramhall’s new oblique illuminator 
(made by Baker). He describes it as “a disk of 
silvered glass about an inch in diameter, mounted 
in a fitting similar to a selenite stage.” He finds 
it the best apparatus he has tried for resolving 
fine striae. 

Tue attention of microscopists may be called to 
a prize of 1,000 fr. offered by the Medical and 
Surgical Society of Bordeaux, and to be decreed 
in 1879, for the best microscopical study of human 
blood, fresh and dry, from the foetus to the adult, 
in comparison with that of other mammifers, and 
from a medico-legal point of view. 





On Saturday last (August 26), Mr. Baillie 
Hamilton gave a lecture on his new Aeolian 
Tones, at the Lecture Room of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, W. H. Stone, Esq., M.D., in the 
chair. Mr. Hamilton explained the growth of the 
conception from the well-known Aeolian harp, 
moditied by making the wind play through jambs 
on only a part of the string, by flattening that 
part of the string, and, as in Mr. Farmer’s wind- 
violin, by attaching the string to the extremity of 
a free-reed which was moved by a bellows. Mr. 
Hamilton then stated how he had attempted to 
modify Mr. Farmer's arrangement by having 
strings attached at each end to fixed supports in 
the usual way, and also attached at some portion 
of their lengths by upright rods to harmonium 
reeds. The tones thus obtained were very beau- 
tiful, but there were practical objections which 
had now been overcome by considering that the 
string acted only as a constraint upon the motion 
of the reed. According to Mr. Hermann Smith, 
the air in a reed organ-pipe acted in the same way, 
and even in a flue organ-pipe, because there was 
then really formed an aero-plastic reed. Acting 
upon this observation, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Smith had tried whether other elastic constraints 
which had not the same practical inconveniences 
as strings would not answer the same purpose. 
Various contrivances by means of metal and 
other springs were tried with various degrees of 
success, and at last an extremely simple, 
cheap and effective method had been discovered. 
A piece of brass wire was soldered at one end 
to the frame enclosing an harmonium reed, or 
metal tongue, the end of the wire pointing to the 
fixed end of the reed, and the point of attach- 
ment being much nearer the free end. Then this 
wire was bent round in a circle, and, passing 





through a little loop or staple affixed to the mo 

art of the reed, was carried t or four inches 

urther, coming out beyond the free end of the 
reed, and forming a sort of proboscis, bent like 
that of a butterfly. By drawing the wire through 
the staple, the circle could be made tighter or 
looser, much modifying the constraint. By 
straightening or curling up the proboscis the pitch 
could be flattened or sharpened more than an 
octave, so that tuning to any pitch could be 
effected without filing the reed. By modifying 
the form of the circle into a more or less flat 
ellipse, or even making it rhomboidal, different 
qualities of tone were produced. Several speci- 
mens of the tones were sounded, and a harmonised 
air was played. The effect was that of a very rich 
organ tone, entirely free from the usual defects of 
the harmonium-reed tone. There is now no doubt 
that a great discovery in the production of musical 
tones has been accomplished, and that a more con- 
venient instrument than the organ can be produced 
at a very much smaller cost, and with qualities of 
tones in some cases superior, in others equally 
good, although for others opinions may differ. But 
the present simplicity has been attained by very 
hard work for several years, and a long, varied 
and expensive series of experiments. 








FINE ART. 
MICHELANGELO. 


Le Lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti; pub- 
licate coi ricordi ed i contratti artistichi, 
per cura di Gaetano Milanesi. (Firenze: 
Le Monnier, 1875.) 

Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, narrata con 
l’ aiuto di nuovi documenti, da Aurelio 
Gotti. Two vols. (Firenze: Tip. della 
Gazzetta @ Italia, 1875.) 

Life and Letters of Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
By Ch. Heath Wilson. (London: John 
Murray, 1876.) 


(First Notice.) 
Untit last autumn the Life of Michelangelo 
by Dr. Hermann Grimm—a book both trans- 
lated and read in our own language—was 
the standard authority on the subject. The 
writer had neglected none of the sources 
at his command; but these had been rather 
of a tantalising nature, and it was known 
that other and’ very important sources 
existed, though they were not accessible. 
Since the rival memoirs of Vasari and 
Condivi came out, in his own lifetime, the 
materials for a biography of Michelangelo 
had received only one great addition down to 
the year 1873, when Dr. Hermann Grimm’s 
fourth edition appeared at Hamburg. 
Scattered letters and other documents had, 
indeed, been printed from time to time in 
collections like Gualandi’s Memorie and 
the Lettere Pittoriche; the zealous Danish 
investigator, Gaye, had found and published 
useful materials among the Florentine 
archives; and the editors of the Lemonnier 
Vasari had made further contributions. 
The one great thing, however, was the 
bundle of Michelangelo’s letters, chiefly to 
his father, brother, and nephew, which had 
found their way from among the Buonarroti 
family papers to the British Museum. Some 
of these were published by M. Piot in his 
Cabinet de U’ Amateur, and Dr. Hermann 
Grimm had the use of them all. But it was 
known that a still more considerable mass 
of documents remained unused in the Casa 
Buonarroti, which had been Michelangelo’s 
own honse, in the Via Ghibellina at Florence. 
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This house and itscontents had become public 
property by the bequest of its owner, Cosimo 
Buonarroti, a distinguished jurist and 
minister under the Grand-Duchy, when he 
died in 1858; but the conditions of the be- 
quest did not give students access to the 
papers. Dr. Grimm was therefore shut out 
from this store of personal, biographical 
materials. On the other hand, he made 
a great use of general, historical mate- 
rials. He mastered the period, and his 
book, from this point of view, has the 
national virtue of exhaustiveness, but also 
the national fault of superfluity. It is an 
elaborate essay on that subject which has 
fascinated so many writers in recent 
times, the politics and culture of Italy at 
the Renaissance. It is also an elabo- 
rate essay on Michelangelo; but the com- 
bination of the two themes is mechanical. 
Much that we are told of the time seems irre- 
levant to the man; we feel that we are 
asked to apprehend the time, not so much 
in and through the man, which is the way 
we want to apprehend history in a biography, 
as beside him, and because it is German to 
be thorough. Only thoroughness, in Dr. 
Grimm’s method, while it urges him to fill 
chapters with what we knew before—the 
doctrine and fate of Savonarola, the valour 
ef Ferrucci, the state and wonders of Venice 
—allows him, on points really vital to the 
career of his hero, to repeat tales which a 
little technical judgment and enquiry would 
have enabled him, as we shall see, to set 
right. But in fact Dr. Grimm, though he 
is both an intelligent and enthusiastic writer, 
hardly possesses either the instinct or the 
training which gives authority in matters of 
art. In criticism he is not always very sure 
of his impressions, and his enthusiasm does 
not always help him to the right word. 
Sometimes he works himself up, and when 
all is done, seems to have spoken not only 
with effort but beside the mark. In short, 
although his book was the best we had, it 
was easy to imagine a better. 

Then, in March of last year, came the four- 
hundredth anniversary of Michelangelo’s 
birth, and in September the festival held at 
Florence in its commemoration. The occa- 
sion was taken by those who had the re- 
quisite authority to give to the world a 
great part of the documents hitherto kept 
secret. Signor Gaetano Milanesi, to whom 
we already owed so much excellent work 
among the municipal archives of Tuscany, 
brought together and printed in a single 
volume all the existing letters of Michel- 
angelo, as well as his private memoranda, 
and a number of contracts and agreements 
between him and his employers. In this 
collection, a large proportion of the letters 
are printed for the first time from the papers 
in the Casa Buonarroti; most of the re- 
mainder are re-edited after careful revision 
and comparison either with the originals or 
old copies from the originals ; and all are 
reduced to something like a uniform and 
intelligible orthography. To this liberty, 
as to the similar liberty taken by Dr. Moritz 
Thausing in the more difficult case of the 
Diirer papers, objections may possibly be 
made, but not by real students, only by affected 
purists who do not know what MSS. are. 
Signor Gaetano Milanesi is one of the most 





experienced and most judicious of archiv- 
ists, and his volume is invaluable. Per- 
haps, indeed, instead of printing in sepa- 
rate groups the letters addressed to separate 
correspondents, it would have been more 
convenient for biographical study to arrange 
the whole body of correspondence in order 
of date from beginning to end. As it is, 
we have to turn to half-a-dozen different 
places in the volume for as many letters of 
the same year or month, if they happen to 
be written to different people. It will also 
appear, upon this question of date, that 
there is at least one letter, undated by the 
writer, which the editor out of deference to 
tradition puts ina year to which it certainly 
does rot belong. 

What we want next, to complete our 
materials after this publication of Michel- 
angelo’s letters to other people, is a publica- 
tion of other people’s letters to Michel- 
angelo. This need has not yet been fully 
satisfied. But it is partially satisfied in the 
Life published, also for the anniversary last 
year, by the Commendatore Aurelio Gotti, 
Director of the Royal Galleries at Florence 
and one of the trustees under the will of 
Cosimo Buonarroti. In the composition of 
this book, Signor Gotti has made use of 
many unpublished letters of Michelangelo’s 
correspondents as wellas of his own; and 
some others he has printed in the appendices 
which fill his second volume. These appen- 
dices furnish also genealogies of the Buo- 
narroti family both before and after Michel- 
angelo ; facsimiles of his handwriting; spe- 
cimens of the contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary music to which some of his verses 
were set; an elevation and section of his 
wooden model for the dome of St. Peter's; 
the inventory of his goods taken at his 
death ; and, finally, a praiseworthy although 
of course imperfect attempt at a catalogue 
of the known sculptures, paintings, and 
drawings of the master, drawn up with the 
help of museum directors and others in all 
quarters. It is no disrespect to the Com- 
mendatore Gotti to say that this second 
volume of appendices is the most valuable 
part of his work. In his first volume, with 
the help of the new materials, he has retold 
the story of Michelangelo’s life, pleasantly 
and readably indeed, but not at all pro- 
foundly, and, as he himself puts it, “ fuori 
d’ ogni artifizio d’ ingegno e d’ ogni abbelli- 
mento di fantasia.” Of the two opposite 
extremes which are the dangers of an Italian 
prose style, artificial magniloquence and 
colloquial triviality, the prose of Signor 
Gotti leans to the latter; he scarcely has the 
classic art peculiar to the masters of his 
tongue—the art of which Gino Capponi lately 
left so rare an example in his History of the 
Florentine Republic —of being at once per- 
fectly familiar and perfectly distinguished. 
General history Signor Gotti touches but 
lightly, and for criticism he is content to 
echo Condivi and Vasari, writers whose time- 
honoured tattle, whether on matters of fact 
or matters of taste, their modern country- 
men are always loth to disturb. Indeed, 
one cannot but regret that curious conser- 
vatism which deters even scholars in Italy 
from seeing the force of new evidence when 
it contradicts these ancient authorities, whose 
nearest approach to a love of truth was a 





love of anecdote, and their one stimulus to 
accuracy their dislike of each other. Lastly, 
to Signor Gotti’s chapters are prefixed wood- 
cuts representing scenes in Michelangelo's 
life, by artists not wholly unknown, yet in a 
style so puerile as seriously to distigure his 
volume. 

For English readers the results of these 
Italian publications of last year are set forth 
for the first time in Mr. Heath Wilson’s 
volume now before us. Mr. Wilson frankly 
announces in his title-page that his Life is 
“ partly compiled from that by the Commen- 
datore Aurelio Gotti,” and states in his pre- 
face that his first intention was simply to 
translate the work of the Italian writer. 
Certain researches and conclusions of his 
own, however, presently seeming incompa- 
tible with this purpose, he determined to 
write his book in his own way ; whereupon 
Signor Gotti none the less courteously, says 
Mr. Wilson, allowed him to make use of all 
the new materials from the Casa Buonarroti 
with which he was himself working. The 
consequence is that the English book, while 
in general it runs parallel with the Italian, 
takes a line very distinctly its own at certain 
points. Mr. Wilson has lived in his subject, 
and so long ago as 1842 had occupied him- 
self with technical observations on the 
frescoes of the Sixtine Chapel. He writes 
without any pretension to literary power, 
and even, one would judge, without the 
facility which comes of much literary prac- 
tice ; but he has two qualifications, a scru- 
pulous sense of facts and a practical know- 
ledge of processes, which enable him once 
and again to see the bearing of the evidence 
as others had not seen it, and really to es- 
tablish new facts in the life of the great 
master. Mr. Wilson has, indeed, one pas- 
sage which might have led us to doubt his 
technical discrimination ; and that is where 
he scouts the Fesch Hntombment—the pic- 
ture bought for the National Gallery from 
Mr. Macpherson in 1868—as the “ feeblest 
of fictitious Michelangelos,” and speaks of 
the “strange and gaunt bearer with one 
leg” as “ marked by the ugly features, thin 
form, feeble outline observable in the design 
of’ Pontormo, Now, a picture unfinished 
and tampered with, like this, always suggests 
doubt and discussion ; and when Mr. Wilson 
objects to the old man’s head, everybody 
will be with him—it has evidently been 
painted in by a later and weaker hand—but 
when he misses the extraordinary force and 
grandeur in the carrying attitudes of the 
bearers, and the not less unmistakeable type 
and dignity of Michelangelo in the un- 
finished faces on the spectator’s right ; when 
he fails to see here that quality which else- 
where (p. 148) he justly notes as peculiar to 
this master, an unrivalled science in ob- 
serving and expressing the mutual pressures 
and yieldings of bodies and drapery ; above 
all, when he suggests Pontormo, to whom 
surely we have he no analogy whatever; 
why, we begin to wonder where we are. 

Except in this instance, however, where 
reconsideration seems called for, the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Wilson are generally judicious 
and sometimes penetrating; nothing can be 
truer than what he says about Micel- 
angelo’s shortcomings as an architect in his 
first experiments, and the gradual i-¢: ase 
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in power, and command of proportion, which 
we can trace when in old age he was more 
and more constantly versed in that art. 
Nor does there seem any reason to distrust 
Mr. Wilson’s minute and very interesting 
technical account of the methods of the 
master in painting the great work—the one 
complete and unthwarted work—of his life, the 
frescoes of the vault in the Sixtine Chapel. 
Mr. Wilson’s opportunities for examining this 
vault were such as have fallen to the lot of no 
one else, the Papal authorities having allowed 
him to raise a scaffold for the purpose. On 
the strength of this examination and of the 
new documents together, though, indeed, 
neither was strictly necessary for the pur- 
pose, Mr. Wilson has for good and all 
demolished Vasari’s fable, according to which 
Michelangelo, having summoned a company 
of assistants from Florence in order to learn 
from them the use of fresco (and this although 
he had in his youth been the salaried appren- 
tice of the prince of fresco-painters, Domenico 
Ghirlandaio), and finding their work un- 
satisfactory, one day suddenly dismissed 
them all, and then, continuing the task 
entitely alone, completed it in no more than 
twenty months of labour. This account, 
although perfectly and transparently im- 
possible, had been repeated, with a protest 
from the editors of the Lemonnier Vasari, 
and an uncertain demur from Signor Gotti, 
by all writers down to the present day, I 
think, with the exception of Mr. Black in his 
compilation published last year. It so hap- 
pens that a letter of Michelangelo to hisfather, 
in which he mentions the final completion of 
the work, is undated; and even Signor 
Gaetano Milanesi has consented to assign to 
this, in order to square with Vasari’s account, 
the date 1509. Mr. Wilson takes both the old 
and new documents, and by a chain of reason- 
ing which we have not space for here, but 
which seems to us thoroughly conclusive, 
shows that the history of the work will have 
been the following. Michelangelo came to 
Rome abont the end of March, 1508. Between 
that and the beginning of May, besides work- 
ing at his drawings and cartoons for the great 
scheme, he will have superintended the 
putting up of a proper scaffold to supersede 
the useless one constructed by Bramante. 
On May 10 he enters a receipt for 500 
ducats from the Pope for the painting 
of the vault, for which (per la quale, 
not necessarily on which) he says that he 
begins that day to work. On May lla 
certain master-mason acknowledges receipt 
of ten ducats for work done in pointing and 
rough plastering in the chapel. On the 13th 
Michelangelo writes to Florence for some of 
the best blues, having to paint or cause to 
be painted (avendo a fare dipigniere overo 
dipigniere, not having, as the old accounts 
assume, already begun) certain things for 
which they will be needful. On the 24th, 
and again on two days in June, the same 
master-mason acknowledges receipt from 
Michelangelo’s assistant, Granacci, of more 
payments for the same kind of preparatory 
work as before. In July, Granacci is away 
in Florence, engaging the services of other 
assistants. At the end of this month, it 
seems likely that Michelangelo himself paid 
a short visit on business to Florence, and 
in August he will have begun with his as- 





sistants; one of whom at any rate, Jacopo 
l’Indaco, remained with him as late as 
January, 1509. The work was conducted 
among many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, the Pope proving impatient and a bad 
paymaster, the artist being constantly teased 
by his family, and some of the work suf- 
fering and having to be renewed; until at 
the beginning of November, 1509, the scaf- 
folding was removed and the portion so far 
completed thrown open to public admiration. 
And when the scaffolding was put up again, 
it was not put up entire; as in a letter of 
September, 1510, Michelangelo talks of 
money required by him for completing the 
scaffold, “so as to proceed with the rest of 
my work.” One of the newly-published 
documents, a letter of Michelangelo to his 
brother Buonarroto, bearing date Septem- 
ber 18 (or, as Mr. Wilson quotes it, Sep- 
tember 15), 1512, marks a further stage in 
the history. In this, his family being as 
usual in difficulties, Michelangelo says he 
has not a groat to help them with, but is 
himself without shoes or clothes, and cannot 
have the money due to him until he has 
finished his work—manifestly the same 
great work on the Sixtine vault. At the 
end of the same letter he says he hopes soon 
to come and see them all. And within a 
month he did come, for we have Sebastian 
del Piombo’s well-known letter of October 15, 
written from Rome to Michelangelo at Flo- 
rence, and describing a conversation held 
about him between Sebastian and the Pope. 
So that we may infer that the work was 
finished and the account settled some day 
between these two dates, September 18 
and October 15, 1512. To this interval 
must probably be transferred several un- 
dated letters of Michelangelo which Signor 
Milanesi assigns to the year 1509; and 
assuredly that one, at least, in which we 
read the quiet words: “I have finished the 
chapel which I was painting; the Pope is 
well enough pleased.” And thus we get, 
between the preparations of the summer of 
1508 and the date of this letter, the period of 
four years and five months, within which— 
not within twenty months—it is reasonable 
and possible that even these colossal powers 
can have completed their colossal task. 
What is more interesting still is the light 
which is now for the first time thrown on 
that strange episode, the flight of Michel- 
angelo from Florence during the siege in the 
autumn of 1530. Two of the documents 
now before us alter all our knowledge of 
this circumstance. We knew before that 
Michelangelo had suddenly and mysteriously 
gone to Venice in the midst of the siege, that 
he had been put under ban in consequence, 
and on his return with a safe-conduct had 
been reinstated in the direction of the defen- 
sive works, where he did true service after 
as before the flight. And we knew that 
Michelangelo’s own subsequent account of 
the matter, as reported by Busini, was, that 
having been warned by Mario Orsini of the 
meditated treachery of the commander of 
the defending forces, Malatesta Baglioni, he 
had endeavoured to put the Council on 
their guard, but the Gonfaloniere Carducci 
would not listen to him; and that then, 
despairing of the issue, he had felt con- 
strained to depart. Either Michelangelo’s 





recollections must have been confused, or 
else he thought it indiscreet to speak fully 
of what had really happened. It appears now 
that he was not once only, but twice, away 
at Venice in the course of the siege, and the 
first time not as a fugitive but on some con- 
fidential mission. A memorandum of ex- 
penses incurred at Venice, dated Septem- 
ber 10, and inscribed “to my honoured 
superior,” proves thus much conclusively. 
Of this first and authorised journey, on 
which he was accompanied by Rinaldo 
Corsini, we had never heard, but only 
of another journey, on which Rinaldo 
Corsini was supposed to have accom- 
panied him but did not. This second 
journey was unauthorised and really in the 
nature of a flight, the consequence of im- 
portunate warnings and irresistible pre- 
sentiment. Proved of iron as was Michel- 
angelo’s heart both for daring and enduring, 
his imagination was withal so quick that 
more than once already either warning or 
presentiment, or both, had wrought him to 
precipitate despair, and to departures upon 
which a coward would have never ventured. 
Thus, in 1494, the vision of Cardiere had 
driven him from the house of Piero de’ 
Medici; and thus, in 1506, he had fled from 
Rome when he found himself slighted at 
the Vatican. The flight from beleaguered 
Florence was the flight of a brave man 
convinced that the game was up. We have 
now Michelangelo’s own letter from Venice, 
after the flight, to the friend with whom he 
meant to have made his way to France. It 
seems that towards France his thoughts had 
been for some time bent. We did not need 
his word for it to understand that he had 
been nevertheless “resolved without any 
fear to see the war out first.” Saying 
this by the way, he goes on to describe the 
warning to which he had yielded :— 

“But on Tuesday morning, September 21, there 
came out one by the gate of St. Nicholas, where 
I was at the bastions, and said in my ear that 
stay longer I must not, if I wanted to get off 
with my life; and he came with me into my 
house, and dined there, and brought me mounts 
for my journey, and never left me until he got me 
out of Florence, making me understand that it was 
for my own good. Whether God or the devil was 
he that did this I cannot tell.” 

Whether God or the devil: that is, whether 
really a friend to Michelangelo, and anxious 
only for his safety ; or a friend to Baglioni, 
and anxious only to get rid of Michelangelo 
for fear he might mar the plot; but in 
either case aware that the plot existed. 
Michelangelo could not tell which at the 
time, and we shall never know; only what 
really passed at the bastions, and at what 
persuasion he really left the city, so much we 
at least have learned. Sipney Coxvin. 








ADOLF TIDEMANN. 


Tue death of Adolf Tidemann, which occurred 
last week at Christiania, deprives Scandinavia of 
the most celebrated of its contemporary artists. 
He was born on August 14,1814, and had, incon- 
sequence, just completed his sixty-second year. 
Born at Mandal, a small town in the south of 
Norway, from whence he proceeded almost direct 
to the Academy of Arts in Copenhagen, he had no 
great acquaintance in childhood or youth with the 
native scenes and customs the illustration of which 
has made him famous. About the year 1836 he 
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ed to Diisseldorf, where he was at once 
greatly successful, and led the van of that troop 
of Norwegian and Swedish painters who have 
ever since flocked to the art-capital of Northern 
Germany. In the commencement of his career he 
dedicated himself to historical art, and it was not 
till he returned to Norway in 1842 that he began 
to study the habits of the Norse peasants. After 
an extensive tour in 1843 he commenced the series 
of genre-pictures by which he is so widely 
known. The most interesting of these are the 
large works now preserved in the National Gal- 
of Christiania, and the twelve pictures painted 

in the Royal Palace of Oscarshal, on the Island 
of Ladegaard, near the same city. In these his 
individual genius, stern and rugged as it is, is 
seen to best advantage. The Fanatics, a compo- 
sition of almost unearthly horror, and a marvel- 
lous pathological study of emotion; The Emi- 
grants’ Farewell, — in 1855; The Bear 
Hunters, 1862; The Lonely Old Man, 1849; 
Single Combat in Norway, and other works, are 
familiar over all Europe, either in reproduction or 
in occasional exhibitions. Visitors to the 1862 
exhibition in London will remember the truly 
brilliant Bridal Procession in Hardanger, lent by 
Lord Ellesmere, of which the landscape is by 
Gude, and the — by Tidemann. A series of 
engravings from Tidemann’s peasant-pictures were 
issued at Diisseldorf in 1852, and have been re- 
tedly reproduced. The most ambitious work 
attempted by this artist was an altar-piece of the 
Baptism of Christ in Trefoldighedens Kirke in 
Christiania, a composition of colossal figures. 
Such work was, however, beyond the painter's 


The genius of Tidemann was characteristically 
Norwegian. Severe, conscientious, and scientific, 
his art fails in beauty and sometimes in interest, 
but seldom in power. Always grave, his composi- 
tions are sometimes sombre and often melancholy. 
A subject of morbid intensity fascinates him in 
spite of, and sometimes because of, its want of 
beauty. In point of execution his work is un- 
equal; often vigorous and effective, it is apt to be 
thin and poor when the scenic or incidental side 
of the subject failed to interest the artist; asa 
colourist he was cold, and never without the 
visible marks of a stunted growth under Schadow 
and his compeers. But as a genre-painter of the 
highest kind, asa narrative and national artist, 
translating life into painting in the way that our 
own Crabbe did into poetry, he had few equals, 
and was well worthy of his great and wide 
popularity. 

Another Scandinavian artist of some notoriety 
has lately died, C. F. Kidrboe, the animal-painter. 
He was born in Slesvig in 1800, served in the 
Swedish army from 1829 to 1846, having, how- 
ever, from 1840 lived mostly at Paris, where he 
enjoyed for more than thirty years a very con- 
siderable reputation, exhibiting year after year at 
the Salon. One at least of his works, the Inun- 
dation, a hound tied to the roof of a kennel, with 
her whelps drowning around her, a picture of 
almost tragical force, has attained popularity all 
over the world in the shape of little engravings 
and photographs. Kidrboe died at Dijon. 

Epmunp W. Gosse. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Wuistter, who is about to start for 
Venice, has lately been employed in decorating 
the dining-room of Mr. Leland's house at Prince’s 
Gate. The furniture of the room has been de- 
signed with the special purpose of displaying a 
valuable collection of blue-and-white porcelain 
arranged upon the walls in a light and graceful 
framework of carved wocd, and Mr, Whistler's 
decoration has accordingly been so planned as to 
give support to the effect of the china and 
at the same time to assume a coherent and 
independent scheme of its own. Upon the 


ceiling, which is covered with a uniform 





ground of gold, divided by light wooden groin- 
ing, the artist has painted in deep blue an 
ornamental design, representing in sufficiently 
conventional character the plumage of the peacock. 
In the panels, from which are suspended a series 
of glass lamps, he has presented the large eyes of 
the bird’s fan, combined with every variety of 
curving lines that meet and intersect with a deli- 
cate ornamental effect. By the side of these 
panels are others,'in which the lighter and softer 
plumage of the bird's breast is represented, and 
this two-fold scheme of ornament is repeated 
on a smaller scale in the double cove which 
serves as cornice to the room. Here the 
breast plumage takes the appearance of an 
ordered design of blue powdering upon the gold 
ground, but this conventional and purely orna- 
mental character is secured without sacrificing 
the living suggestion of the bird's feathers. The 
execution is ordered, but by no means mechanical, 
and there is room beneath the fixed features of 
the design for a free and varied treatment of 
details. For a space beneath the cornice the wall 
is covered with stamped leather, the original 
ong og of which has been modified and enriched 

y the introduction of a fair primrose tint mto 
the flowers patterned upon the deep ground of 
the gold. This serves to bring the different golds 
into relation, and carries the eye to the panels 
beneath, where upon the lighter oni the 
same pattern of plumage is repeated. The 
gold of the door-panels and window-shutters 
is similarly treated, and upon the inside of the 
shutters, so as to occupy the space of the windows 
at night, the artist has placed full-sized repre- 
sentations of the bird itself. The disjected mem- 
bers are, as it were, here collected, and the life of 
the design impressed by images of the living pea- 
cock. It will be seen that in this scheme of 
decoration Mr. Whistler has trodden upon new 
ground, and has essayed a very interesting ex- 
periment in a branch of art where tradition 1s too 
apt to exercise extravagant authority. 


THE collection of pictures belonging to Earl 
Spencer which is now on exhibition at South 
Kensington is peculiarly rich in examples of the 
English school. Both Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Gainsborough are admirably represented, the latter 
in particular by two slight but very delicately 
painted portraits of the Duchess of Devonshire as 
a child. In one of these the artist has made 
choice of a delightful scheme of pink colouring, 
contrasting with admirable taste and refinement 
the tints of flesh and costume. A full-length of 
the same lady in later life is less interesting in 
an artistic sense. The Duchess in her child-life 
is again charmingly presented by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who gives the little girl standing 
by her mother’s side. In the room adjoining 
these English portraits there is an interesting 
collection of artists’ portraits by themselves, includ- 
ing heads of Reynolds, Verrio, Lely, Wilson, and 
a supposed Rembrandt. In this same room are 
several excellent Vandycks, and in the next a few 
examples of Italian art. 

THE papers to be read at the Social Science Con- 
gress at Liverpool, which commences October 11, 
promise to be of unusual interest, especially in the 
new department of Art. Mr. Stevenson, who has 
thought the subject well out, is to lead off the 
question of Street Architecture with a paper 
which, it is hoped, will give rise to a discussion 
that may lead to actual and tangible results, as 
Dr. Richardson’s paper in the Health Section 
at Brighton has done. Mr. Eastlake has pro- 
mised a paper upon the “ Application of Art to 
Articles of Domestic Use,” which ought to rouse 
a general interest in this important question. 
There is great attention now paid to this 
subject in limited circles; but even here the real 
value of the question is not appreciated. If we 
are to refine the tone of our handicraftsmen, they 
must be employed in the manufacture of articles 
which are not only useful but beautiful. It is 
only a small portion of the community that can 





buy pictures, but there is no reason why the 
y J y 


humblest workman should not have tea-things that 
are artistic in form, and furniture, however simple, 
that does not offend the taste. 


Mr. Rosert Cottinson, one of the principal 
art-instructors at the South Kensington Schools, 
having recently retired on a pension after a meri- 
torious service of about twenty-three years, Mr, 
Stark has been appointed to succeed him. 


Tae latest publication of the Arundel Society 
is a large chromolithograph of the central portion 
of an altar-piece by Hans Memling in the cathedral 
at Liibeck. This altar-piece is enthusiastically 
er by Dr. Waagen, who considers it one of 

emling’s finest works; but it is spoken of in 
much colder terms by Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, as being far inferior in style and execution 
to his smaller pictures. It is probable, indeed, 
that in a work of this kind much of the execu- 
tion was left to pupils. It is about the largest 
picture extant of the Early Flemish school. The 
central panel now published gives, however, a 
good idea of the quaint grace, minute detail, and 
exquisite finish of the master. Much of the 
beauty of the colouring is necessarily lost in the 
reproduction, but there are no glaring or crude 
tones to offend the eye. The subject represented 
is the Crucifixion, with all the attendant circum- 
stances that Memling loved to introduce. The 
side panels of the same altar-piece, representin 
Christ bearing the Cross and the burial an 
resurrection of Christ, and the two exterior panels 
of the Annunciation, are promised by the Arundel 
Society next year, and the four figures of SS. 
Blaise, Egidius, John, and Jerome, in 1878. 


A CONCLUDING volume to Schnaase’s History of 
the Fine Arts has just been published. It is 
edited by Dr. W. Liibke and Dr. O. Eisenmann, 
and contains a revised history of the Flemish 
school up to the end of the fifteenth century. The 
second edition of this vast work is now complete, 


MM. Firurin-Dipor are now publishing an 
important Dictionary of Architecture (Dictionnaire 
Raisonné d' Architecture), by Ernest Bosc. The 
complete work will form four volumes, containing 
4,000 columns of text and about 4,000 illustrations, 
It is being brought out in monthly parts. 


A Curerstran work of art of the fourth century 
has recently been added to the museum of the 
Vatican Library. It is a portion of a glass tazza, 
decorated with painted figures representing the 
baptism of a child, who is placed under a vessel, 
from which streams of water issue. The mystic 
dove, with outspread wings and olive-branch in 
its beak, dnaiah upon the head of the child. A 
figure on the right of the child, dressed in tunic, 
agers" and girdle, acts as the officiating priest, 

is name, “ Mirax,” being placed on his neck. 
Near the child’s head also is the word “ Alba,” 
probably indicating the name. This tazza was 
probably an offering from relations or friends on 
the occasion of the baptism of a child in early 
Christian times. 


Aw etching by J. Klaus, from a powerful and 
highly-finished sketch by Rubens for his great 
ana of The Bearing of the Cross in the Brussels 
fuseum, forms the frontispiece of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Bildende Kunst this month. The original 
sketch belongs to the Royal Academy at Vienna. 
Its vigorous life and broken light and shade are 
effectively reproduced. The tirst article of the 
number describes a frieze by Buonaventura Genelli 
which at present decorates a verandah in the 
house of Prof. Preller at Weimar. Two small 
illustrations are given of this coldly classical 
work, in one of which Fame is represented as 
crowning the artist, while Poetry and Phantasy 
look on, or rather turn away, and appear either 
unconscious or unconcerned. Herr J. A. Wolff 
contributes some interesting particulars respecting 
the old German masters Johann Joest and Johann 
Stephan von Calcar, and also rescues from oblivion 
the names of several other masters who worked in 
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Calcar at the end of the fifteenth century. A 
writer who signs himself “ V. V.,” in reviewing a 
new work by Conrad Fiedler entitled Ueber die 
Beurtheilung von Werken der Bildenden Kunst, 
discusses the merits of the theory of art-criticism 
that Fiedler attempts to establish. He calls it 
“Kine Erkenntnisstheorie.” The two other 
articles have to do with the Philadelphia and 
Munich exhibitions. 


M. Evckne Fromentrn, who has just died at 
the age of fifty-six, was a pupil of the landscape- 
painter Cabat. His first picture, exhibited at the 
Salon of 1847, was Les Gorges de la Chiffa; in 1849 
he gained a second-class medal, and was shortly 
after despatched on an archaeological mission to 
Algeria, which enabled him to study the types and 
scenes which he was so happy in reproducing. He 
gained a first-class medal in 1859 and 1867, and 
was decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1859. 
His last works, exhibited in 1875, were Le Nil 
and Un Souvenir d’'Esneh. M. Fromentin was also 
an author; among his principal works are L’£té 
dans le Sahara, Les Simples Pélerinages, Une Année 
dans le Sahel, Dominique, and Les Maitres d' Autre- 
fois. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. BYRON AT THE GAIETY. 


Tue pieces which are written by Mr. Byron with 
a view to his own appearance in one of their 
leading characters are necessarily influenced in 
great degree by the quality and limits of the au- 
thor’s powers as an actor. Mr. Byron is evidently 
modest enough to regard himself as not possessed 
of any great versatility ; nor does he ever aspire to 
move the imagination of an audience by the 
slightest approach to a serious situation. He is 
essentially a light comedian; but his range is far 
more narrow than that of most other light come- 
dians who have won an equal reputation. Mr. 
Charles Mathews has sometimes made an at- 
tempt to persuade us that he is in earnest, and hus 
always failed. On the other hand, there is really 
a good deal of variety in his most successful 
assumptions. Mr. Byron, on the contrary, does 
not even aspire to variety. To stand, somewhat 
stiffly, at ease and to utter with an air of un- 
limited leisure and innocent unconsciousness 
an endless number of ingenious puns, quaint 
witticisms, and sarcasms of a not too-ill- 
natured kind, at the expense’of the other per- 
sonages of the pieces—these, together with a 
certain dryness of tone which will often give an 
appearance of point to a rather — joke, 
may be said almost to exhaust the list of the 
means by which this gentleman has so often 
achieved a practical success. His model seems to 
have been Mr. Sothern, and it may perhaps be 
remembered that in his earlier acting days Mr. 
Byron delighted to assume a certain air of in- 
tellectual imbecility, or rather of mental torpor, 
which gave the charm of additional unexpected- 
ness to his clever sayings. For this purpose he 
affected at that time blonde wigs with that very 
distinct and very straight parting down the 
middle which has somehow become associated 
in the public mind with a plentiful lack of ready 
wit. But his Simon Simples, and his undisguisedly 
clever people of a later period, may easily be 
feabel tate the same person by reference to their 
essential attributes. To afford opportunities or 
excuses for dropping witticisms in a quiet way 
while looking, not at the person supposed to be 
addressed, but generally over his head, at some 
point on the opposite wall, seems to be the 
paramount object of all these creations; and 
naturally the pieces in which they figure ex- 
hibit tokens of having been hampered by so 
arbitrary a condition. It is true that, though 
always occupying a very —_ position 
in the play—as a writer who writes for him- 
self has a right to do—Mr. Byron does not, as a 
rule, perform an important function in the mere 
story of his pieces. Whether his heroes and 





heroines be enjoying the peace and prosperity 
which are ps accorded them in the first 
act; the sudden reverses and the straits and diffi- 
culties which are no less frequently their lot in 
the middle position of the play ; or the renewal of 
love and restoration to affluence which are still 
less dispensable conditions of the climax, he is as 
likely as not to take no part but that of dropping 
in upon them in all these stages, either to become 
a sort of personified commentary upon their pro- 
ceedings, or to figure as an officious adviser, ever 
ready to exhort and stimulate them to efforts of 
some kind. He is, in brief, often the mere chorus 
of the play; yet the play could not proceed with- 
out him. Flalf the good things he utters are 
doubtless irrelevant, but while he is uttering them 
the story waits for Mr. Byron; nor can it well 
go on again till it receives some new impulse from 
the same source. 

This peculiar mode of constructing pieces has 
often served Mr. Byron in good stead ; and, if his 
latest production in this way is less successful 
than others, it is perhaps not so much that the 
public are tired as that Mr. Byron himself has 
grown weary over the business, In the Bull by 


| the Horns, produced at the Gaiety on Saturday 


evening, we have all these features; but the cha- 
racters ure more faintly sketched, and the element 
of plot is attenuated to the point of almost com- 
plete disappearance. The story, so far as there is 
any story, arises from the exaggerated jealousy 
and uxorial despotism of two ladies, who ulti- 
mately drive their husbands to take chambers in 
the Temple, and to practically assert their right 
to live a life of bachelor freedom. The lesson is 
not lost upon the ladies, nor are they spared 
other humiliations, for on visiting the chambers 
they are recognised by a sentimental waiter, and 
a wild Irish gentleman calling himself ‘ The 
O'Tarragon,” as old sweethearts, and thus are 
compelled to make confession of having deceived 
their husbands so far as to have falsely asserted 
that they had “never loved before.” The dis- 
covery and recognition furnish the author with 
one of those odd farcical surprises with which he 
is fond of terminating an act; but it otherwise 
brings with it no consequences beyond that of 
preparing the wives for complete submission and 
reconciliation. With this slight thread of story 
Mr. Byron is connected only because he is the 
bachelor friend who suggests “taking the bull 
by the horns,” and who aids and abets the matri- 
monial rebellion down to the complete triumph of 
the two husbands. In the piece itself there is 
very little that is really humorous except Mr. 
Maclean’s highly-finished portrait of a needy Irish 
gentleman of the Costigan type, and the little 
sketch of the sentimental waiter, who has a sad 
story to tell of wounded affection, but is always 
snubbed before he can succeed in unfolding it to 
a sympathising ear—a part performed by Mr. 
Faweett. 

Unfortunately even the jokes which have so 
often saved a weak play from Mr. Byron's 
pen seem to suffer on this occasion from 
the want of freshness and animation which 
oppresses the piece. Not a few turn upon 
the mere arbitrary assignment of names to the 

ersonages, as when it is remarked that somebody 

as “put Pepper in his will,” and Mr. Byron 
feigns not to perceive that Pepper is the name of 
a gentleman referred to. Occasionally—as where 
the name of the pennyless O’Tarragon provokes 
the observation that he is “ the Owe Tarragon de- 
cidedly ”—even the aid of the printer is required to 
make the point intelligible. A few more examples 
will serve to show the quality of the verbal 
pleasantries with which the dialogue of A Bull by 
the Horns is thickly studded. When Mr. Byron 
exclaims, “ Here’s a pretty termination to my good 
offices!” Miss Farren, looking round at the walls 
of the chambers in the Temple, observes, “ I don't 
call them good offices; never saw such shabby 
rooms in my life.” Then Mr. Soutar innocently 
remarks that “he has not the head he used to 


. 





have; ” cn which Mr. Byron observes that “ It does 
not matter, as any change must have been for the 
better.” French dishes are described as “ giving 
the notion that the garlick has been having a row 
with the vinegar, and has got the best of it.” 
When Mr. Byron tells Mr. Soutar that he is 
blenching, he adds, “I don’t know what blench- 
ing is exactly, but, whatever it is, you are blench- 
ing ;” and he declares that Mr. Soutar’s appetite 
is so terrible that he has “seen waiters turn 

ale at his approach, and has known one 

iled-beef establishment go into liquidation 
in consequence of his patronage.” When 
the waiter says his master will “‘ come round with 
the carte,” Mr. Byron observes that there is “no 
necessity to drive round.” Uncorking a bottle of 
Clos Vougeot suggests to the same gentleman 
that he “might say Old Clo’ Vougeot,” which 
seems to refer to some peculiarity in the odour of 
the wine. In like manner, a bottle of Champagne 
described as “extraordinary dry” leads to the 
proposition that “Pods,” a name of one of the 
characters, will be “extraordinary dry too.” A 
troublesome visitor gives rise to the remark that, 
as he is difficult to get rid of, we must call 
him “Winter goods.” When Mr. Royce says 
that he “saw Earl Russell carrying peas yester- 
day,” Mr. Byron interposes with “ Yes, early 
peas.” Certain sherry is described as “dry as a 
three-volume novel ;” and a gentleman is said to 
have “come out of a tavern a walking wine- 
vaults.” Witticism of this kind could hardly do 
much to avert the tokens of dissatisfaction which 
were unpleasantly frequent during the perform- 
ance of the piece on Saturday evening. 

The burlesque of Don Caesar de Bazan, whick 
is also from the pen of Mr. Byron, is an extrava- 
ganza of the old reckless sort, in the course of 
which an actor who is conscious of humorous 
inspiration and sure of his audience may do 
almost anything he pleases, and in fact can hardly 
do wrong. Mr. E. fess, who has transferred his 
services from the Strand to this house, is one of 
those actors; and there is a certain grotesque 
drollery in his tones, attitudes, and movements 
which is not to be resisted by those who have an 
inclination for pieces of this kind. The piece is 
bright and lively. Miss E. Farren, as Don Caesar, 
causes much merriment by her clever mimicry, and 
Miss Kate Vaughan is a graceful and vivacious 
representative of the gipsy girl. 

Moy Tuomas. 





A NEw drama, entitled A Fight for Life, by 
Messrs, Savill Clarke and Du Ferreaux, founded 


on the novel of the same name, has been pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Bradford, and, as it 
is stated, with success. 


Mr. J. S. CLARKE will re-open the Haymarket 
Theatre this evening for one week only, prepara- 
tory to the production of Mr. Gilbert’s new drama, 
Daniel Druce, The Court Theatre will re-open ou 
Saturday next for a short season, under the 
management of Miss Helen Barry, who will pro- 
duce a new comedy-drama, entitled Ethel's 
Revenge. 








MUSIC. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
Birmingham : August 29, 1876. 

Of all our provincial musical festivals that at 
Birmingham unquestionably holds the first place. 
Not only is it one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
of existing music meetings, but both as regards 
its financial and its artistic results, it occupies # 
position almost without a parallel. With regard 
to the former, a word or two will suflice. Like 
moat similar festivals, that at Birmingham is held 
with a charitable object—the special institution 
for the benefit of which the performances are 
given being the Birmingham General Hospital. 
From a statement prefixed to the programme of 
the present meetings we learn that since their 
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foundation the festivals have yielded a grand total 
of 102,7811., the whole of which has been paid 
over to the hospital. 

Even more important, from an artistic point of 
view, has been the musical history of these festi- 
vals, It was at Birmingham in 1840 that Men- 
delssohn’s Lobgesang was heard for the first time 
in England; it was here, too, that on August 26, 
1846—thirty years ago within a few days—Elijah, 
which was specially composed for the festival, was 
produced under the direction of the great composer ; 
and, though the managers of the Festivals have not 
been fortunate enough to obtain a second Elijah 
since, they have, by the commissions they have so 
liberally given to composers, done much for the 
furtherance of musical art in this country. The 
list of works expressly composed for Birmingham 
within about twenty years includes Sir Michael 
Costa's Eli and Naaman, Bennett's Woman of 
Samaria, Benedict's St. Peter, Sullivan's Light of 
the World and Kenilworth, Barnett’s Anctent 
Mariner and Paradise and the Pert, Hiller’s Nala 
and Damayanti, and Randegger’s Fridolin. The 
festival which commenced this morning shows 
no falling off in the matter of novelty, three 
works—Macfarren’s Resurrection, Cowen’s Corsatr, 
and Gade’s Zion—having been composed expressly 
for the occasion. 

The total vocal and instrumental force, as given 
in the printed list of performers, amounts (ex- 
clusive of principal vocalists, organist, and con- 
ductor) to 503. Of these there is an orchestra of 
108 strings and 34 wind instruments, the wood- 
wind being judiciously doubled, to balance the 
large mass of violins; while the chorus numbers 
361 voeices—96 sopranos, 92 altos and contraltos, 
85 tenors, and 88 basses, It will be seen that as 
regards balance of the parts such a chorus as this 
leaves nothing to desire. Sir Michael Costa, who 
has conducted the last nine festivals here, occupies 
his accustomed post, and Mr. Stimpson presides, 
as usual, at the organ, which, as many of our 
readers will be aware, is one of the finest in the 
country. 

The whole of yesterday was occupied with a 
full rehearsal. Some idea of the amount of labour 
undergone by the performers may be formed when 
it is stated that the rehearsal was called for nine 
o'clock, though it was somewhat later before it 
actually commenced, that it continued with only 
half-an-hour’s intermission until six, and was re- 
sumed at eight for upwards of two hours. As 
nearly the whole of this time was occupied in the 
practice of the various novelties to be produced, it 
will be imagined that the mental as well as 
physical strain on all concerned must be consider- 
able. It would be hardly fair to pronounce a 
decided opinion from rehearsal ; I shall therefore 
merely say that, so far as could be judged yester- 
day, there seems every reason to believe that the 
excellence of the performance will be fully worthy 
of the reputation of these festivals. Of the 
novelties I prefer to say nothing till after their 
actual production. 

This morning the festival opened with Elijah, 
a work with which Birmingham has special 
association, and which since its first production 
here in 1846 has never been omitted from a 
festival programme. It would be a waste of time 
to criticise a work so universally known as 
Mendelssohn's oratorio; it will suffice to say that 
the part of the Prophet was magnificently sung 
by Mr. Santley—who was hardly in his best 
voice, and appeared to be suffering from a 
cold—and that the other solos of the work 
were sustained by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, in the first part, and by Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, in the 
second. The chorus singing was excellent, the 
points being taken up with great precision; there 
was no want either of force, or, where needed, of 
delicacy. The same cannot, unfortunately, be said 
of the band. Of force there certainly was no 
want; but the coarseness of the accompaniments, 





especially of the brass instruments, was (as is un- 
ree ee 3 generally the case under Sir Michael 
Costa’s otherwise admirable direction) an absolute 
torture to listen to. 

Wednesday, Aug. 30. 

Last night the first of the novelties composed 
for this festival was given—Mr. Frederick. H. 
Cowen’s dramatic cantata, The Corsair. It is 
with much gratification that I am able to record 
a success which was not only genuine but 
thoroughly well deserved. So far as can be 
judged from a short acquaintance, I am inclined 
to consider this Mr. Cowen’s best work. The 
libretto has been skilfully adapted from Lord 
Byron’s poem by Mr. R. E. Francillon, and the 
cantata contains in all thirteen numbers, many 
of which are of more than ordinary merit. 
The introductory chorus, though pleasing, is 
hardly one of the best pieces in the work; but 
the ballad (No. 2) for Medora “I know not, I 
heed not,” is charming, and very ingeniously ac- 
companied by wind-instruments and guitar. The 
succeeding duet “ My own Medora” is also very 
good, and leads to one of the gems of the work, 
the chorus of slaves “Twine we the roses,” 
Among the best of the movements which follow 
are the very piquant “ Dance of Almas” (No. 6), 
the Entr’acte (No. 8), and the immediately 
succeeding song of Conrad’s “Come, O sleep, 
and give me rest from sorrow,” the duet 
“My soul is free,” and the prayer “Hear me, 
Heaven.” The whole work shows not merely 
technical fluency in writing, but great dramatic 
feeling, and considerable inventive power. Many 
of the melodies in the cantata are not only really 
charming, but fresh, and without the least sugges- 
tion of a reminiscence. If there is an objection 
to make to the work it is that it is perhaps ultra- 
dramatic in style for a concert-room; it would 
doubtless be far more effective on the stage. The 
cantata is not only a most interesting work, but 
is even richer in promise than in performance ; 
and we shall await with eagerness the new opera 
which Mr. Cowen is writing for Mr. Carl Rosa's 
company. 

The performance, which was conducted by the 
composer himself, was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Withso much new work as that which the Birming- 
ham choir undertakes, there must necessarily be 
some uncertainty in the execution, arising from the 
unfamiliar nature of the music; and there were 
certain parts of Mr. Cowen’s cantata which, to speak 
plainly, went very indifferently. For this the com- 
a whose conducting is excellent, is not to 

lame; the shortcomings arose from want of more 
rehearsal. Many parts, however, were excellently 
iven. The solos were in the hands of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Lemmens- Sherrington, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Signor Foli—Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. 
Lloyd carrying off the honours. The charming 
“Dance of Almas,” already mentioned, was en- 
cored ; and many other numbers were very 
warmly applauded. A miscellaneous second part, 
consisting almost entirely of operatic selections, 
according to what seems to te the “regula- 
tion pattern” of provincial musical festivals, con- 
cluded the evening. It needs no criticism beyond 
an expression of astonishment at finding such a 
piece as Braham’s old duet “All's well” in a 
Birmingham Festival programme. It looks as if 
the managers thought any rubbish good enough 
for Birmingham! The artists who took part in 
the selection were Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs. 
= Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, C. Tovey, and Signor 

oli. 

This morning Dr. Macfarren’s new oratorio 
The Resurrection has been produced. It will not 
be expected that, writing immediately after the 
performance to save the post, I should enter into 
any details on the subject of the new work, 
especially as it is still unpublished and no oppor- 
tunity of examining the score has therefore been 
afforded. I must confine myself to general 
impressions, deferring to a future occasion any 





more elaborate attempt at criticism. The effect 
produced wpon my mind by the whole work was 
a very favourable one; the choruses strike me, 
upon a first hearing, as the strongest portions ; 
but the oratorio is a worthy successor to St. John 
the Baptist, to which it seems to me even supe- 
rior. The performance was on the whole a very 
ood one. The solos were taken by Madame 
herrington, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd and 
Mr. Santley. The choruses were exceedingly well 
sung, and the orchestra accompanied, under the 
direction of the composer's brother, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, with a general refinement which showed 
only too plainly who was responsible for the painful 
coarseness which half ruined the performance of 
Elijah yesterday morning. I am very glad to 
observe that some of our influential daily papers 
are beginning to speak out plainly on this subject. 
Nobody, of course, expects in the least to influence 
Sir Michael Costa; but it is only right that the 
public, who are mainly led by what they read ia 
the papers, should know where the blame really 
rests. The oratorio was preceded by a short selec- 
tion, beginning with what was erroneously de- 
scribed in the programme as Handel's “ Occa- 
sional Overture,” but what was really Sir Michael 
Costa’s derangement (not “arrangement”) of 
that work. Mdlle. Albani sang most charmingly 
in Mendelssohn's “ Hear my prayer” and Hum- 
mel’s “Alma Virgo;” and Mir Stimpson, the 
organist of the Town Hall, played a trashy organ 
solo by Lefébure-Wély, which was equally un- 
worthy of the player, the instrument, and the 
festival. EBENEZER PRovt. 





THE autumnal opera season at Trieste will open 
with performances of Lohengrin; after which 
Ambroise Thomas's Hamlet will be given, Mdme. 
Volpini eustaining the — part, in conjunc- 
tion with Moriami (baritone) and Castlemary 
(bass). The question of the production next 
winter of Halévy’s opera Le Val d’Andorre is 
under consideration. 


Franz ErxKet has completed a new opera, 
entitled Namenlose Helden, which will be pro- 
duced at the National Theatre at Buda Pest some 
time next winter. The libretto, founded upon an 
episode in the Hungarian War of Liberation, is 
written by Edward Toth. o 


Esmeralda, which obtained so marked a success 
in Italy last winter, is to be produced at Moscow 
during the forthcoming season; and, in April 
next, at Vienna, with Adelina Patti in the prin- 
cipal character. 


Hetwricu HorrMan is reported to be busy, at 
Berlin, with a new grand opera. 


Tue following is a corrected summary of the 
various engagements made for the approaching 
Italian Opera SeasonsatSt. Petersburg and Moscow, 
under the direction of Gaetano Ferri:—Prime 
donne celebrita, Adelina Patti, Paolina Lucca, 
Bianca Donadio; prime donne, Anna d’Angeri, 
Maria Heilbron, Carolina Smeroschi, Eugenia 
Mauduit, Matilde Grabova, Ida Cristotani ; altre 
prime donne, Maria Rossetti, Luigia Corsi; con- 
traltt, Luigia Cary, Ernestina Gindele; primi 
tenort, Ernesto Nicolini, Angelo Masini, Andrea 
Marin, Achille Corsi, Paolo Lhérie, Oliva Pavani; 
altri tenori, Iginio Oorsi, Jago Sabater; prim: 
baritoni, Antonio Cologni, Mariano Padilla, 
Giuseppe Mendioroz, Adriano Strozzi ; prim# bassi, 
Eraclito Bagagiolo, Giacomo Jamet, Giovanni 
Capponi, Cesare Bossi; basso comico, Giuseppe 
Ciampi ; comprimart, Egisto Paltrinieri, Benedetto. 
Marianini, Francesco Raguer, Enrico Fortuna, 
Giuseppe Cernusco ; direttort d orchestra, Giovanni 
Goula, Enrico Bevignani, Alfonso Dami; maestrt 
det cori, Pasquale Lago, Carlo Corsi, Erennio 
Gammiero. 


A TERM of six weeks’ study—the first yet held 
under the auspices of the Tonic Sol-Fa College— 
has just been concluded in London. The object 
has been to collect those engaged in teaching the 
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tonic sol-fa method, and take advantage of their 
summer vacation to improve them in the art of 
teaching, and in general musical knowledge and 
taste. The students attending this first session 
were forty in number, of whom five were ladies. 
Nearly all held appointments as _precentors, 
organists, teachers of singing under School 
Boards, in private schools, in choral societies, 
&c. They came from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, including London, Manchester, Storno- 
way, Inverness, Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Londonderry, South Wales, &c. 
The principal class, which was attended by nearly 
all the students, was that under Mr. Curwen, in 
the art of teaching. This was held daily, the 
lecturer first expounding principles, and then 
calling on three of the students, by turn, to give 
a model lesson either to the students or to a class 
of children from a neighbouring day-school. In 
the tonic sol-fa system the difficulties of time, 
tune, and expression are classified and taught one 
by one. Each of the students took up one topic 
for his lesson, and it was afterwards criticised by 
the lecturer and the other students. Mr. Curwen 
was assisted in special subjects by various 
teachers, including Mr. Evans, Music Instructor to 
the London School Board; the Rev. D. Batchellor ; 
Mr. W. M. Miller, Inspector of Psalmody to the 
Church of Scotland ; Mr. Colin Brown, Lecturer on 
Music at Anderson's University, Glasgow; Mr. F. 
Sharp, of Dundee; &c. A voice-training class for 
men was held daily under Mr. J. Proudman, con- 
ductor of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association Prize 
Choirs. Mr. Curwen had also a class in pronun- 
ciation for singers, in which he was assisted by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., who prescribed ex- 
ercises and paid a weekly visit to the class. 
The Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, Vicar of St. 
Peter's, Stepney, held a class for the study 
of the English language and composition. Mr. 
G. Oakey taught composition. Mr. H. Fisher, 
Mus. Bac. Cantab., had a class in the theory of 
fingering for key-board instruments. Mr. Arnold 
Kennedy, R.A.M., taught the pianoforte, and Mr. 
W. C. Harris, organist of Highbury Wesleyan 
Chapel, the harmonium. Mr. W. G. McNaught, 
R.A.M., taught a class for stringed instruments. 
Mrs, Stapleton trained the lady students in sing- 
ing. The term on the whole has been highly 
successful. Doubts were felt, even by some of 
the promoters, whether any real progress could be 
made in so short a time as six weeks. But the 
examinations held at the close of the term fully 
decided this question. The quality of the model 
lessons of the students showed a marked improve- 
ment; in voice-training the compass, quality, and 
power of the voices was very different at the end 
from what it had been at the beginning. In 
other departments, also, good work has been done. 
The students, being sufficiently in earnest to 
sacrifice their vacation to study, were naturally of 
diligent habits. A number of them held free 
scholarships, which had been subscribed by 
friends of the movement. A second term will be 
held next year, when a greatly-increased attend- 
ance is anticipated. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue family of Sir Isaac Newton is at the pre- 
sent day represented by the Earl of Portsmouth, 
whose ancestor married a daughter of the philo- 
sopher’s niece; and a large mass of Newton's 
manuscripts have been carefully preserved at 
Hurstbourne. We are informed that the noble 
owner has recently submitted these papers to the 
inspection of Professor Adams and other Cam- 
bridge men of science, with a view of presenting 
to the University such as are of purely scientific 
interest. 


Mr. Henry Crompron has nearly ready for 
publication, by Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co., a 
work entitled Industrial Conciliation. It ee 
out the advantages and disadvantages of the 


- 





different systems of arbitration and conciliation, 
and gives an account of the development of the 
relations between employers and employed. 


The Canon of the Bible ; its Formation, History, 
and Fluctuation, is the title of a work by the 
Rev. Samuel Davidson, to be published this 
autumn by the same firm. It is a comprehensive 
survey of all that concerns the formation and 
history of the Bible Canon, involving the treat- 
ment of such questions as the inspiration, authen- 
ticity, authority and age of the Scriptures. 


AN attempt is being made by the inhabitants 
of Greenwich to get back into their hands four 
royal portraits—of Elizabeth, Charles I., Anne, 
and George I.—which formerly hung in their 
parish church of St. Alphege. For some years 
they were stowed away in the organ-loft as 
lumber, and eventually sold by the churchwardens. 
The portrait of Queen Anne was bought for 10/. 
by the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital ; the 
others came into the possession of a firm in New 
Bond Street for the sum of 23/. 5s. That of 
Charles I. is ten feet square, and is supposed to 
be an early work of Sir Peter Lely. George I. is 
represented in full coronation robes; in the back- 
ground is a view of the south end of Westminster 
Abbey. 


Tue Early English Text Society’s Extra Series 
this year is to mix its Guy romance and Brus 
romantic history with some Roman Catholic theo- 
logy. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has sent to press for the Society the 
first part of his collected edition—the first ever 
made—of the English writings of the famous 
Cardinal or Bishop Fisher, who was Lady Mar- 

aret Derby’s Confessor, and persuaded her to 
ound St. John’s and Christ’s at Cambridge. Prof. 
Mayor's edition will contain :—-1. The Seven Peni- 
tential Psalmes, 1508 ; 2. The Funeral Sermons on 
Henry VII., and his Mother, Lady Margaret, 
1509; 3. The Sermon at Paules Crosse, 1521 (on 
the burning of Martin Luther's books); 4. A 
Spiritual Consolation to hys Syster Elizabeth, at 
such Time as he was Prisoner in the Tower, 
1535; 5. All such English Letters and Papers as 
can be Recovered; with an Introduction, Notes, 
and full Glossary. Prof. Mayor will present to 
the Society autotypes of the very quaint and in- 
teresting title-page of the Wynkyn-de-Worde 
edition of the Lather Sermon of 1521, and also 
of the handsome printer's device at the end of it. 


A COLLECTED edition of the poems of Ebenezer 
Elliott, “ the Corn Law Rhymer,” in two volumes, 
is being prepared for publication by Messrs. Henry 
S. King and Co., under the editorship of his son, 
the Rey. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua. It 
will contain a steel engraving of the tomb and 
statue erected to his memory by the working men 
of Sheffield. 


Rays from the Southera Cross is the title of a 
volume of poems written by a lady who has re- 
sided for many years in New Zealand. It will be 
eenew d illustrated by the Rev. P. Walsh, of 

asmania. Among other volumes of poetry which 
are announced for autumn publication by Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co., we may mention St. 
Malo’s Quest, by the Rev. John Adams; Poems, 
by Henry Weybridge Ferris, and by Prof. E. 
Dowden; and a volume of sonnets entitled Annus 
Amoris, by Mr. J. W. Inchbold, the well-known 
artist, which will be embellished with a special 
design by the author, both for the cover and the 
frontispiece. 


A FEw days ago the “ Historische Verein” of St. 
Gallen held its yearly assembly at Uznach. In 
conjunction with the members of the Ziirich 
“ Antiquarische Gesellschaft,” an excursion was 
made into the Gasterland, and a digging was 
opened within the walls surrounding the old 
Roman Wartthurm (Speculum) on the Biberlikopf 
over Weesen. Nothing was found beyond a mass 
of potsherds of larger and smaller vessels, and 
broken fragments of wine-pitchers. 
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